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THE MACHINERY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION IN THE U.S.A. 


[HE present-day machinery of the Presidential campaign in the 
U.S.A. is extremely complicated, and the average American citizen 
inderstands relatively little of the political manoeuvres which take 
place during almost the whole year before election. To him the election 
means largely going to the polls in the spring to vote for his party 
delegates and again in the autumn to vote for one of the Presidential 
candidates, but these two ballots are merely incidents in a nation-wide 
political upheaval. Many of the complications arise from the fact that 
the election of a President of the U.S.A. is by no means comparable to 
the election of any other. political leader in the world. Each of the 
United States is a sovereign State, with its own laws and political 
framework, and the election of a President of all these States is rather 
similar to the election, not of a Prime Minister of Great Britain, but 
1 Prime Minister of the whole British Commonwealth. Further in- 
tricacies arise from the complexities of party organizations in the 
United States, which cut across the various State differences to make 
the Presidential campaign into a national party struggle. 

The original Constitution provided that every four years the Presi- 
dent should be indirectly elected. Each State was to choose, as it 
thought best, delegates to an electoral college equal in number to the 
sum of its Senators and Representatives. This college was to elect the 
President and Vice-President from among various candidates and if, 
as was thought likely, no one candidate got a majority, the House of 
Representatives was then to choose from the first three. Each State 
was only to cast one vote. This machinery failed completely to cater 
for the nationalizing force of party politics, which has always pre- 
vented it from working as planned; for party discipline has seen to it 
that presidential electors vote only for the candidate of the party that 
nominated them. 

Presidential election day is on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November, and will this year be on November 7. On that 
day citizens will go to the polls to vote in fact for the President and 
Vice-President of the U.S.A.; they will not vote for them in name 
however, for, according to the constitutional procedure described 
above, they will vote only for electors, but those electors will be the 
nominees of a political party, and by traditional practice they will 
vote for that party’s Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidate. 
These electors will vote in their respective State capitals in December, 
their votes will be sent to Washington, examined at a formal session 
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of Congress in January, and the result then announced. But this 
result will already be a foregone conclusion. For the electors of each 
State vote as a unit, and register, for the Presidential candidate of the 
party which has secured the majority of popular votes in November, 
as many votes as there are electors for that State. Thus, the party 
which carries the electoral vote in New York, for instance, by however 
narrow a margin, wins all the 47 votes of that State, and 47 votes oy 
of the 265 which are needed to make a majority in the votes of the 
electoral colleges is a great prize. It may happen therefore that , 
candidate securing large majorities in many States may be defeated 
by a candidate carrying only narrow minorities in States which have 
heavy voting power. 

Before these actual Presidential elections take place the Presidential 
candidates have to be chosen, and this is where the elaborate party 
machine gets to work to add riders to the original plan of the Consti- 
tution. On June 26 and on July 19 the Republican and Democratic 
Parties respectively will hold national party conventions, this year in 
Chicago, to decide by a majority vote which of each Party’s Pres- 
dential aspirants shall be nominated for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. Before these conventions meet the national committee of 
each party issues a formal convention call addressed to its various 
State committees, setting forth the number,and method of choice of 
the delegates who are to attend the national convention. It has been 
the regular practice of the Democrats to allow each State a number of 
delegates exactly double its representation in the electoral college, but 
in 1940 certain modifications of this plan were adopted, whereby 
bonuses were given to States which had “gone Democratic’’ in the 
previous election, to the extent of two extra delegates. 

The same double-electoral apportionment was for long the Republi- 
can rule, but as a result undue weight was inevitably given to the 
delegates from the Solid South, a region where Republican delegates 
represented no actual Republican constituencies. In 1912 this over- 
representation of the South brought about a crisis, when President 
Taft was re-elected in defiance of the evident wishes of a majority of 
the Republican voters, thereby causing the Progressive element to split 
off. A new plan was then adopted, whereby the minimum representa- 
tion of each State was fixed at four delegates at large and one delegate 
for each congressional district, and each State having one or more 
Congressmen elected at large was entitled to two additional delegates 
for each. To this were added bonuses in the form of three delegates 
at large for each State that went Republican at the previous Presi- 
dential election and one delegate from each district casting 10,000 
Republican votes at the previous election, whether for Presidential 
delegates or for Congress. Moreover in 1940 it was decided, in a further 
effort to prevent the over-representation of the South, that Congres- 
sional districts casting less than 1,000 Republican votes should be 
allowed no delegate. 

The delegates so apportioned by the two parties are then chosen 
according to the method used in each particular State, either by local 
State conventions or by primaries. Formerly the convention system 
was almost exclusively used, and about half the States still continu: 
it. In principle a local State convention is similar to a party caucus 
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in an English constituency; it is attended only by active members of 
the party organization, who select the delegates for the national con- 
vention. In some few States the Democrats choose their delegates 
through the State party committee rather than the State party con- 
vention; this was done in Arkansas, Georgia, and Louisiana in 1940, 
and also in New York for the delegates at large. 

Within the last 50 years, however, the system of election of all 
elected State officers by what are known as primaries has extended 
until many States now choose their national party convention dele- 
gates by this method. A primary is a popular vote open to all enrolled 
Republicans or Democrats. State laws prescribing the use of the 
primary divide the primaries into two main types: the Presidential 
delegate primary, and the Presidential preference primary. In the 
former the voter merely indicates his choice between candidates 
standing as delegates to the convention, without their necessarily 
declaring their choice among the Presidential candidates. In 1940 
seven out of the fourteen States following the method of primaries 
used this form. The other seven States employed the Presidential 
preference type of primary, in which, while the voter is allowed to 
vote for delegates, he is also allowed to express his choice between 
candidates for the actual Presidential nomination, and the delegates 
chosen are in general expected or required to support the choice of 
the majority of voters in the State. The primary method is only made 
use of by a minority of States, eight States‘ which formerly used 
the primary have returned to the convention system, and in the three 
Southern States of Alabama, Florida, and Georgia the use of the 
primary is optional. There are both open and closed primaries. Open 
primaries, as used in Wisconsin, impose no test of party allegiance; the 
voter, after satisfying the suffrage requirements of his particular State, 
makes his selection at the poll from the ballots of all the parties. Under 
the closed primary system, preferred by the majority of States, the 
voter must submit to a test of party affiliation, prior to or at the 
primary itself, and is then handed the ballot of that party only. 

To secure a place on the primary ballot, petitions must be circulated 
on behalf of each aspirant. Primary elections are held for all kinds of 
State offices, besides those of President and Vice-President of the 
US.A., and the necessary minimum number or percentage of signa- 
tures on a petition is fixed by State law roughly in accordance with the 
importance of the office sought. At any time a State may change its 
suffrage laws, provided it does not invalidate the U.S. constitutional 
measures prohibiting discrimination on account of race, colour, creed, 
or sect. In practice, however, certain Southern States have in the 
past made it difficult or impossible for negroes to vote by a local poll- 
tax or framed “literacy testing” restrictions, but these restrictions are 
gradually being removed. All States require a certain period of 
residence. 

In some States State law, and, in others, the political parties deter- 
mine the manner of selection of delegates to the national party conven- 
tions. The primary system raises the question of fidelity. In the 
preference primary States a delegate pledged to one candidate may be 


' Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, and Vermont 
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called upon by the State vote to support another, but there ‘is po 
known way of enforcing this support. Some State laws require a dele. 
gate to support the popular choice as long as there is “‘a reasonable 
possibility’ of his nomination, but this standard is obviously not easy 
to define. Greater fidelity is often to be found in the delegate primary 
States where the duty of the delegate is to support a candidate whom 
he has chosen himself. Moreover, another drawback in the preference 
primary is that candidates are under no obligation to enter in any 
particular State and therefore often only enter where they have good 
hopes of winning the delegation. Nevertheless victory for a particular 
candidate in a series of primaries in the largest and most politically 
important States has an overwhelming effect on public opinion; State 
conventions tend to follow this lead, and at the party convention the 
victor in several primaries may find himself with a considerable 
backing. 

On the whole the system of primaries has proved the most democrati 
way of nominating the Presidential candidates. There may be the 
danger of undependable delegates in the preference primaries who do 
not follow the voters’ choice, and of unpledged delegates in the delegate 
primaries who can be influenced by party managers. But neither of 
these tricks can have much effect when the popular choice is reall; 
definite. A nation-wide primary election has been proposed as an 
effective electoral reform which would get rid of the wangles of the 
convention system, would prevent results in one primary from in- 
fluencing voting in another, and would give a complete national picture 
of popular sentiment for every candidate and not merely in the States 
in which the candidates might choose to file papers. As objection to 
this it has been argued, however, that such a nation-wide election might 
render the balance of political power uncertain, while federal inter- 
ference with the Presidential nomination system might well stir up 
the question of the negro’s right to vote in the South, where the 
Presidential primary system is purely optional. 

At the party convention itself the first event of importance is the 
delivery of the “key-note’’ spéech, which usually sets the tone of the 
whole proceedings. Then a permanent chairman is elected, together 
with four committees, for permanent organization, rules and order of 
business, credentials, and the committee on the platform. The last is 
by far the most important, for it draws up the party outline of policy 
on domestic and international issues, and there are often considerable 
debates over the various planks of this party platform. The Presi- 
dential nomination is of course the climax of the whole convention, 
and political manoeuvring begins as soon as the delegates arrive. To 
be a favourite in the running for nomination necessitates having sub- 
stantial support from two or more States, and often a candidate, such 
as a President seeking renomination, has such overwhelming back- 
ing as to be the favourite. There are also favourite sons, usually State 
Governors, who have substantial support from their own State alone, 
and dark horses, persons commonly talked of for nomination who are 
not openly avowed candidates. Mr. Willkie, an avowed candidate only 
slightly before the Republican convention of 1940, just escaped being 
in this class. The usual practice is for favourites, rather than dark horses 
or favourite sons, to be nominated. 
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Nomination begins by a roll-call of States in alphabetical order, 
during which an orator from each State’s group of delegates may stand 
up and put forward a name. If the candidate favoured by one State is 
a resident of another State, however, the delegation may give way to 
the candidate’s State, whose delegation will then nominate him. 
Convention oratory reaches its height in the nomination speeches, 
which until 1936 always followed the model of a flowery description of 
the candidate, leaving the revelation of his name till the very end. 
Since 1936 the Republican convention has tended to abandon this 
policy, but there are still demonstrations at the close of the nominating 
speech; delegates march with their State standards round the hall, the 
traditional State song is sung or played, and the procession becomes 
more and more extravagant, since the value of a demonstration is 
largely assessed by its duration. 

Following the roll-call for nomination the balloting begins, also by 
a roll-call of States. If there is a division among the delegates of a 
particular State, a minority spokesman rises to express the vote of the 
minority. In Democratic voting the unit rule may apply, when a State 
convention has instructed its delegates to vote as a unit. On the first 
ballot many votes are given to favourite sons, but these votes usually 
fade away afterwards. After the first ballot the real behind-the-scenes 
activity begins, with each leader trying to round up votes, and some 
States hold back from joining a majority until certain State contentions 
regarding matters of policy have been adjusted. The roll-call in the 
meantime is called over and over again until one candidate has a 
majority. The Republicans are content with a simple majority, and 
only once were forced to have more than 10 ballots; 14 of their 22 
nominations were made on the first ballot. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, prior to 1936 required a two-thirds majority, but this has 
been abandoned, since it gave a dominating influence to the South, 
without whose support a candidate could not be nominated. The 
repeated balloting is considerably influenced by public reaction, which 
often causes the shift of votes from minor to major candidates or even 
from one major candidate to another. Sometimes the balloting is very 
protracted; for instance, at the Democratic convention of 1924 balloting 
continued for a month, and a compromise candidate was finally chosen 
on the 103rd_ ballot. 

The actual candidates round whom this balloting centres are usually 
‘coming men”’ prominent in the party or presidents in office seeking 
renomination. Military heroes have not been such prominent candi- 
dates in this century as they were in the last, but General MacArthur, 
in spite of his disavowal of intention to stand, might revive this tradi- 
tion. There is considerable political strategy in candidates’ feigning 
their unwillingness to stand, and eagerness for nomination is not shown 
early in the campaign. One of the most important factors in the choice 
of party candidates is geographical, and States on the fringe of the 
nation rarely receive the nomination. The tendency is not only 
towards the centre of population but also towards the section which 
is not most pleased by the general party trend. Doubtful States are 
much more likely to receive the nomination, and safe States are almost 
always out of the running. Thus the Republicans, whose policy pleases 
business interests in the East, have made 17 nominations from west of 
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the Alleghennies, while the Democrats, with their agricultural appea 

have made 19 nominations from the industrial Atlantic coast. Ry 

and humble origin has also been found a help to candidates, though 
success later in a city is also useful. It is also more or less an acceptej 
principle that a candidate must be of the Protestant religion. Pre 
dents in office seeking renomination are usually favourites, at leas 
once; Governors of States and some Senators also have a good chance 
But Congressmen, on the whole, and judges and, in general, persons nof 
filling political positions, are unlikely candidates. 

After a majority has been reached for the Presidential candidate, he 
is then nominated by a formally unanimous vote. Voting then begins 
for the Vice-Presidential nominations. This does not usually last 
long; it is sometimes used to placate a losing faction and almost alway 
to “‘balance the ticket’, for instance, Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidates tend to come from the East and Democratic from the West 
With the nomination of the Vice-Presidential candidate the conven 
tions are over, and break up in a plethora of resolutions of thanks, ete. 

Following the conventions, the Presidential campaigns then begi 
and beneath the surface the party managers carry out extensive 
political manceuvres. Immediately after each convention the nationa 
committee of the party selects a chairman (who is always designate 
by the Presidential candidate) and other officers, and national cam 
paign headquarters are established in New York and/or Chicago. 
Some time before the middle of August the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidates are notified of their selection, and deliver i 
reply their acceptance speeches, much of these being devoted to the 
acceptance of the party platform with certain modifications in the forn 
of stressing or neglecting certain planks in that platform and introducing 
or defining issues evaded by it. These acceptance speeches are usually 
delivered at or near the candidate’s house. ' 

The national chairman is responsible for the general strategy of his 
party’s campaign. Little campaigning is done in the “‘sure’’ States, 
such as Vermont or the Solid South; Maine, however, though regarded 
as a sure Republican State, is usually given attention by both parties 
because of its early State election, the result of which is considered as a 
straw indicating the national result. Campaigning by the actual candi- 
dates is now the main weapon of each party, but originally there was 

little active campaigning by the candidates and for long it was regarde’ 
as the desperate resort of a probably losing party. This attitude no 
longer holds now, when modern forms of propaganda make it natural 
that the general electorate should wish to know something of the man 
for whom they vote besides his formal approval of the party platform. 
Mr. Willkie, for instance, in 1940 campaigned personally throughout 
the length and breadth of the U.S.A. Apart from the speeches of the 
candidates themselves, the campaign speakers have little efiect in 
swaying public opinion; it is mainly by the candidates themselves that 
the voters are influenced. There is a vast amount of publicity cam- 
paigning carried on, however, by advertisements in the press and by 
posters all over the country. The: Presidential candidate is publicized 
not only in respect of his political principles but also as a good family 


? Considerable prejudice was shown when this custom was departed from in 
the 1928 Campaign. 
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man with a blameless private life, etc. Appeals are also made to special 
interests (particularly by the Republicans to the negroes), and to 
particular economic groups, to women’s interests, and to the veterans 
ex-service men), while sectional interests are appealed to by State and 
ocal committee action. Party slogans sometimes serve a useful pur- 
jose, as do also the nicknames given to candidates; and party songs, 
cubs, symbols, and parades have also done much in the past. To-day 
the radio is the most important factor in the campajgn, and campaign 
oratory is broadcast throughout the nation. 

The party national chairman is head of a great hierarchy of cam- 
paigners, including the State chairman, the county chairmen, the town 
and city chairmen, and the precinct committeemen. The precinct 
committeeman is in closest touch with the voters and his duty is to 
bring in as many votes as possible by personal influence, by campaign 
literature, or by the provision of paid election-day jobs for those who 
may be swayed by such material considerations. The party campaigns 
work up to a fever of intensity just before election day, and in order 
to prevent a dissipation of enthusiasm by too protracted a campaign, 
alull often occurs for a short time after the national party conventions. 

Campaign finance has increased enormously since the elections of the 
last century, for the increasingly complicated mechanism of the cam- 
paign has inevitably raised costs. Since 1912 regular reports of ex- 
penditure have been filed by the party national committees with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, and these show a steady rise 
in Republican expenditure, with the Democrats not far behind. The 
expense of the 1940 election was somewhat modified by the Hatch Act, 
which was intended to limit party expenditures to $3 million. Actually 
it was interpreted by. the Republicans as meaning that not more than 
this could be spent by any one committee, and as a result $5,074,000 
was spent by them, as against $2,995,140 by the Democrats. 

lhe funds for these campaigns came formerly mainly from the pockets 
of the candidates themselves, but to-day the huge funds expendcd 
make this impossible. One source of funds was from the salaries of 
Government officers, who were appointed according to the spoils system 
inreturn for their support and were therefore expected to contribute 
a proportion of their salaries to the general funds of the party. Down to 
about 1880 this was a main financial source in many elections. To-day 
business interests are largely responsible for financing the party which 
encourages their welfare; direct campaign contributions by business 
corporations are illegal, but nothing prevents their directors and main 
shareholders from contributing to the party which looks after their 
interests. Moreover, there are wealthy private contributors who may 
find their reward in appointments as ambassadors abroad and sometimes 
as Cabinet officers. The Democrats, who have not the same appeal to 
big business as the Republicans, have evolved a money-raising tech- 
nique by such devices as the organization of the Roosevelt Nominators 
of 1936, with a conttibution of $1 apiece. A large source of Democratic 
funds comes from grants from labour unions; these often come indirectly 
through such organizations as the American Labour Party, which in 
the 1936 campaign was little more than a Democratic auxiliary. Dinners 
held in honour of its founders, at which anything from $100 to $5 per 
plate is charged, also provide Democratic party funds, and considerable 
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sums have also been raised recently by the sale of autographed account 
of proceedings at the National convention. 

One of the greatest sources of party support has been the spoils 
system, the grant of government office as a reward for party services, 
It is of course natural and inevitable that policy-determining positions 
should be filled by supporters of the winning party, and the appoint. 
ments to the President’s “‘Cabinet”’ can therefore hardly be classed 
patronage. But the general application of the spoils system, the working 
of which was aided by a law limiting the term of many appointiye 
officials to four years, was for long a feature of American political life 
and has not yet been completely abolished. Frequent attempts have 
been made to ensure appointment to the civil service by examination 
only, but as recently as President Roosevelt’s first term in 1932 his 
Postmaster General, Mr. Farley, known as “‘Jobmaster General”, 
worked out an elaborate system whereby posts were dispensed as a 
means of strengthening party support. The New Dealers were pro- 
bably to some extent*justified in this by the argument that their ideas 
could only safely be executed by persons thoroughly in sympathy 
with them. Moreover, Mr. Farley did not entirely have a free hand; 
some Secretaries insisted on maintaining the merit system in their 
Departments, and, since 1932 President Roosevelt himself has en- 
couraged the extension of the merit system to all non-policy-determin- 
ing posts. 

To return to the actual Presidential election. Election day on 
November 7 will probably find candidates of several other parties 
besides the Democrats and Republicans as aspirants for election. 
There are usually 8 or 9 candidates representing other parties such as 
the Communists, Socialists, Independents, Progressives, etc., and 
special interests such as the Prohibitionists and the Feminists. The 
candidates of the two main parties are the real contestants, however, 
though occasionally a third party does emerge which has a chance of 
winning a certain number of votes and, even if not of winning the 
election, of splitting one of the main parties. The most notable third 
party in U.S. history was the Populist party at the turn of the century, 
which drew its support mainly from the farmers and labouring classes; 
other third parties have been the Farmer Labour party of Minnesota 
and the Progressives of Wisconsin, and more recently Father Coughilin’s 
Royal Oak party, which emerged about a year before the 1936 election. 

It should be pointed out in conclusion that the American Presidential 
election every four years is only one in a series of elections which are 
going on almost all the time, though it is the most important. Every 
two years there are elections for the House of Representatives and every 
six years for the Senate, besides elections for State Governors and 
State legislatures, for judges and State officials, for county and town- 
ship officers, etc. In such a vast organization as the U.S.A. political 
machinery is bound to be somewhat unwieldy. The conscientious 
citizen might well find that almost his whole time was taken up at the 
polling booths; it is inevitable, therefore, that he should follow only 
superficially much of his nation’s political manceuvres. The election 
of the President, who will wield the supreme executive power in the 
Federal Government, is, however, a matter of vital interest to him. 
In spite of the provisions of the original Constitution, the rea! con- 
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tituency of a Presidential candidate is now the whole U.S.A., and, 
hrough the workings of party machinery, the President is in fact elected 
on a national poll. 


C. M. C. 


ECONOMIC WAR-EFFORTS 
VI.—The World at War 


IN previous articles of this series some account has been given of the 
economic resources devoted to war purposes in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Germany, Japan, the U.S.S.R., Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, with reference where possible to the 
sources from which they were drawn—from increased output, from 
reduction of civilian consumption, or from disinvestment, internal or 
external. It should therefore be possible, by putting together the 
results arrived at, to construct a picture covering, in rough outline, 
most of the world economy as it appears in the middle of this, the most 
widespread of all wars. 

The total net income of the principal belligerent countries mentioned 
above in 1943 appears to have been about £72,000 million, at current 
British market prices. The income of the rest of the world is much 
harder to estimate, but, taking such pre-war estimates as exist, extend- 
ing them to countries for which there are no estimates, but which 
appear similar to those for which estimates are available, and making 
rough allowances for changes in prices and activity since the dates to 
which the pre-war estimates refer, one arrives at a result between 
{25,000 and £35,000 million. The total net world income last year, in 
lact, is likely to have been in the region of £100,000 million, so that the 
principal belligerents accounted for something like 70 per cent of the 
world total. Since the military expenditure of countries other than the 
main belligerents cannot have been much more than £1,000-£1,500 
million, the war expenditure of those main belligerents (which was 
some ¢33,000-£35,000 million) must have been 95 per cent or more of 
the world total. 

It thus appears that a third or more of the total net output of the 
world was being used for war purposes. Of this gigantic output of 
goods and services for war, the United States contributed about a 
op an amount probably slightly greater than that at the disposal 

{the Axis Powers as a whole—while the British Empire contributed 

nearly a sixth, and the Soviet Union probably a little less. 

How have these great outputs of goods and services for war been 
provided? A distinction must be made between the countries which 
lave produced them and those which have used them, and the difficulty 
of (as well as the necessity for) doing this is increased by the fact that 
the account of the situation given by the national statistics examined in 
previous articles of this series do not make the distinction clear. These 
tational statistics refer, in general, to the goods and services for which 
the countries concerned have assumed a definite liability, by either 
producing them for their own use, producing them for the use of an 
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ally (but not in return -for a definite monetary obligation), or whic) 
they have obtained for their own use from some other country in retur 
for such an obligation. Thus, lend-lease goods and services are, rightly, 
credited to the U.S. war-effort, but goods obtained by the United King. 
dom from India or Argentina in return for sterling or for formerly 
British-held Indian or Argentinian securities are credited to the 
British war effort. 

The U.S. output of goods and services for war has, of course, been 
greater than is shown by U.S. Government’s expenditure on armaments, 
since the United Kingdom was still, in 1943, making some purchases 
from the United States which were not covered by exports. In earlier 
years of the war some £1,500 million was lent to the United Kingdom 
alone by the U.S.A. (for the most part, exported in return for US. 
securities repatriated), but the importance of such transfers has, of 
course, greatly declined with the growing importance of lend-lease. In 
the same way, the extent to which Canadian aid to the United Kingdom 
war-effort failed to be shown in Canadian statistics of public expenditure 
was very much reduced by the decision to make a gift of $1,000 million 
in 1942 and, again, in 1943—-by which these large sums were trans- 
ferred from the U.K. to the Canadian Budget. United Kingdom borrow- 
ing abroad, however, remains important in regard to the other Domin- 
ions, India, and certain foreign countries; it is not possible to apportion 
exactly between countries the net foreign disinvestment of £655 million 
carried out by the United Kingdom in 1943, but it seems that some {330 
million or more was in India, about £20 million in Australia and New 
Zealand, and perhaps £13 million in South Africa, while, to judge from 
the events of the previous year, there may well have been disinvest- 
ments of £30 million each in Egypt and Eire, and some disinvestment 
in South America too —Argentina’s sterling balance increased by about 
£17 million in 1942, while Brazil's active balance of payments on current 
account in that year (due, no doubt, mostly to transactions with Britain 
and the United States) had been about £30 million. 

Thus, the economic ‘‘war-effort” (in the sense of current output of 
goods and services for war purposes) of India amounted in 1943 to some- 
thing like £530 million, instead of the £200 million or so which the 
Government of India raised in the country for defence expenditure; the 
resources of the belligerent Dominions. devoted to war purposes were 
perhaps £33 million greater than was shown in their Budget statements; 
while neutrals, such as Eire, Egypt, and Argentina, contributed some 
scores of million pounds’ worth of their current resources to the United 
Nations’ war-effort. On the other hand, Germany has drawn over 
£2,000 million worth of goods and services a year during the last two 
years from outside the Greater Reich, in the form of ‘‘occupation costs , 
increases of clearing-balances, contributions from the Protectorate and 
General Government, and proceeds of sales of Reich bonds to foreigners, 
so that the Greater Reich’s home financed war-effort amounts to 
perhaps, £7,000 million, out of a total war-effort of £9,000 million. — 

Alternatively, one may classify the flow of goods and services 
devoted to war according to the countries to whose Governments they 
are finally made available—i.e. according -to the users instead of to the 
producers. The most important factor which causes the picture 5° 
obtained to differ from the one just drawn is, of course, lend-lease. Of 
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the U.S. output of warlike goods and services in 1943, amounting to 
ome £12,000 million worth, £1,800 or £1,900 million’ were transferred 
under the lend-lease programme to other United Nations. The exact 
distribution cannot be given, for only the distribution of lend-lease 
exports according to country of receipt has been published, and some 
12 per cent of the aid in 1943 was in the form of goods used or services 
rendered in the United States or bought outside the United States 
and transferred directly to the final recipient, etc. The United King- 
dom, however, appears to have received about £1,000 million worth, 
plus about £300 million sent directly to British forces in Africa and the 
Middle East; against this, however, must be offset perhaps £300 million 
worth of reverse lend-lease furnished by the United Kingdom to the 
United States, so that the net transfer for that year remains about 
(1,000 million. The U.S.S.R. has been the next largest recipient — in 
1943 U.S. lend-lease aid to her amounted to £450 million, to which 
must be added probably well over £100 million of United Kingdom aid 
in the same year. To Australia the U.S. in 1943 apparently gave about 
(75 million of aid, against an almost equal amount of reverse lend-lease 
goods and services rendered to U.S. forces in the S.W. Pacific area, 
while New Zealand received perhaps £25 million worth, to which is to be 
added some £10 million from the United Kingdom, against about {6 
million worth of reciprocal aid to the United States. 

It is unnecessary to enter into further detail here; the chief result 
of these complicated transfers has been that the United Kingsdom has, 
ina single year, had for its own use perhaps £900 million more of goods 
and services for military and essential civilian services than it has 
assumed direct budgetary responsibility for, and about £1,550 million 
more than it has produced, while the U.S.S.R. in the same year received 
anet benefit of the same kind of between £500 and £600 million. 

So much for the extent to which the several principal belligerents 
have obtained the sinews of war from outside themselves, or have lent 
them to others. Oe of the great sources of their home-produced war 
efforts has been increase of output above peace-time levels. The 
United States increased its gross real output between 1939 and 1943 
‘measured at British market prices of the latter year) by some £9,000 mil- 
lon—an amount almost equal to the whole United Kingdom national 
income at the height of the war, and equal to three-quarters of the U.S. 
war output finally attained. The remaining quarter has been obtained 
mostly by stopping the increase of private capital and, indeed, by 
making heavy inroads into it, but partly also by cutting down the 
public use of resources for non-defence purposes (especially those 
incidental to the peacetime unemployment problem). Canadian out- 
put seems to have increased since 1938 by an amount at least sufficient 
to provide the whole of the country’s economic war-effort in 1943— 
{800 million or more—without trenching on the resources available for 
private use, and the same is probably true of the Union of South Africa, 
while in Australia and New Zealand, it is possible that the decline in 
private resources was so moderate as to enable consumption to be 


'The amounts transferred under lend-lease are here converted into sterling, 
ike other war expenditure, not at the official rate of exchange, but at one which 
‘ppears to reflect purchasing powers more correctly, i.e. about 6} dollars to the / 
vide Bulletin of Dec. 25, 1943). 
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substantially maintained at the cost of a decline in gross private 
investment. 

Thus, the main overseas belligerents on the United Nations side have 
provided the sinews of war overwhelmingly by expanding their req] 
incomes; the total expansion in this group of countries (at British 1943 
prices) amounting to over £10,000 million, while civilian consumption 
in the group as a whole was somewhat increased (it probably was not 
substantially decreased in any one of the countries concerned), and their 
total private capital was being depleted in 1943 at an annual rate of per. 
haps £700-£1,000 million. In Japan, also, the degree in which the war. 
effort was provided by the expansion of real income was very high—the 
expansion between 1935 and 1943 (at British prices of the latter year 
probably amounted to something like £1,500 million, and that between 
1939 and 1943, alone, to something approaching £1,000 million per 
annum. These expansions of output cover, as in the United States and 
the Dominions, far the greater part of the war expenditure, but, in 
Japan, there has certainly been a substantial reduction of civilian 
consumption, which cannot be evaluated with any confidence, but 
which may amount to more than 30 per cent, and which, as well as 
covering the balance of the war-effort in the narrower sense, has made 
possible a rapid extension of private capital. 

The United Kingdom and Germany present a different picture from 
any of the overseas countries in that they have combined much larger 
measures of capital depletion (internal and external) with substantial 
reductions of personal consumption, the immediate pressure of necessity 
upon them being greater, and the possibilities of expansion of output 
being smaller than was the case overseas. British personal consumption 
is officially estimated to have fallen by 21 per cent between 1938 and 
1943; German consumption (after making allowance for the extension 
of the frontiers of the Reich) probably decreased considerably more 
than this. German internal disinvestment in 1943 amounted to more 
than £700 million, having been-even larger in the two preceding years. 
The expansion of total output, however, is hard to disentangle from 
the expansion of the boundaries of the Reich and the importation of 
foreign man-power; apart from these two factors it would appear to 
have been small—as was remarked in an earlier article, conquest and 
the conscription of foreign labour played a very similar proportional 
part in the expansion of Germany’s total output to that played by the 
virtual abolition of unemployment and the increase of hours of work in 
expanding the output of the United States. In Britain, on the other 
hand, home disinvestment has been smaller—{250 million in 1943 
while the expansion of total home output since 1938 has been much 
greater than in Germany (if territorial gains and foreign labour in 
that country are discounted), probably amounting to about 25 per cent 
or some {1,900 million at the market prices of 1943. Expansion of out- 
put since, 1938 indeed, may be said to cover half, and reduction 0! 
personal consumption a third of the sinews of war produced in thi 
United Kingdom in 1943. 

The way in which the Soviet Union’s home-produced war-resources 
have been provided is, of course, obscure; there has certainly been « 
reduction of civilian consumption, and probably some drawing 0! 
capital, though these cannot be evaluated; again, there has no doubt 
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heen (after the effects of invasion are diniaahidiy a considerable in- 
crease, though still one which cannot be estimated, in the total output 
of goods and services. The factor in the Soviet Union which has 
certainly been relatively much more important than elsewhere, how- 
ever, is the diversion of resources controlled by the Government from 
civil to war purposes, for a quarter of the defence expenditure of 1943— 
ornearly half the increase in it since 1940—was apparently covered by 
reductions in the resources devoted to development and cultural 
services. 

Wartime developments in the economy of Continental Europe and the 
US.S.R. have thus been very different from those in the overseas 
belligerent countries. Whether there has been any net increase in their 
total output is doubtful; the enemy-occupied countries have mostly been 
producing at well below their peacetime levels, so that the great increases 
in the Reich and uninvaded U.S.S.R., obtained largely by transferring 
labour from the German-occupied regions, must have been largely offset; 
certainly any net increase there may have been as compared with before 
the war cannot be very large. The depletion of capital of non-military 
kinds for war purposes—quite apart from destruction by military 
action—has however also been very heavy; probably much heavier 
than in the overseas countries. 

The world as a whole has probably been depleting its capital resources 
to the extent of well over 2 per cent of its total output annually, quite 
apart from what has been deliberately destroyed. The task of replace- 
ment and rehabilitation, even apart from the repair of war damage, 
will therefore be very great; but even more striking than the extent to 
which the war has been sustained by drawing on capital is that to which 
it has depended on the increase of the output of goods and services above 
the peacetime level.’ The increase in total net world output (valued at 
1943 prices) can hardly be less than £13,000 million and is probably 
much more—and it may reasonably be said to constitute an increase of 
between 15 and 25 per cent as compared with before the war. Some of 
this increase—most notably in Japan and the Dominions, but to some 
extent everywhere—springs from an increased industrialization; some 
of it is due to the adoption of long hours of work which will naturally be 
abandoned afterwards; but probably the biggest part of it is due to the 
virtual elimination of unemployment overseas and, to a smaller extent, 
inthe United Kingdom. If this great reduction of unemployment can 
be maintained the material destruction and wastage of the war years 
will be speedily made good. Nor willa generation which has seen both 
abnormally severe unemployment and its elimination —-even though 
that elimination was a by-product of war—readily tolerate systems 
which do not promise reasonable security against involuntary idleness 


on anything like the pre-war scale. 
A. J. B. 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy bombers were over south coastal areas on several nights, and 
did some damage at Plymouth, where 3 ’planes were shot down op 
April 29. The Germans also reported an attack on Portsmouth, 
Casualties were nowhere numerous. 

The daylight offensive was maintained with growing weight by US. 
heavy bombers, with escort of often 500 or more fighters. The following 
were the main operations: 

April 25: Nancy, Metz, and Dijon airfields, factories in S.W. Germany. 
the Pas de Calais area, 2 airfields in Belgium, and other targets. 15 air. 
craft shot down and many hit on the ground, for the loss of 12. 

April 26: Brunswick and other places near there and in West Ger- 
many. Airfields in N. France, and rail centres west of Paris. St. 
Ghislain and Louvain in Belgium. 6 fighters lost. 

April 27: Nancy and Toul airfields, Blainville and Chalons-sur- 
Marne railyards, the railway at Cambrai, Arras, Bethune, Serqueuy, 
Creil, and Haine-St.-Pierre, and several other targets in all-day attacks 
(5,000 sorties), for the loss of 15. 

April 28: Le Bourget, Avord, and other airfields, Cherbourg, Tours 
aircraft plant, and the Pas de Calais area, for the loss of 7 aircraft. 

April 29: Berlin by 750 Fortresses, etc., railway centres (21 loco- 
motives shot up), 88 aircraft shot down and many hit on the ground, 
for the loss of 63 bombers and 14 fighters. Rennes and other airfields, 
and other targets in France, and coastal shipping in all day attacks. 

April 30: Lyons, Clermont-Ferrand, and many other airfields, the 
Pas de Calais area, railways round Paris and at Arras, Bethune, etc., 
25 aircraft destroyed and many on ground hit, for the loss of 6. 

May 1: Pas de Calais twice, railways at Brussels, Liége, Rheims, 
Troyes, Metz, Douai, Mantes-Gassicourt, Charleroi, Namur, and else- 
where in all day attacks by 3,300 aircraft, for the loss of 7. 

May 2: Pas de Calais, 4 rail junctions, several air fields, rail and other 
targets at Tergnier, Le Mans, Aulnoye, Namur, Valenciennes, Busigny, 
Blanc-Misseron, and Mirville. 2 aircraft shot down and 12 or more 
hit on the ground. 

May 3: Pas de Calais for 12th day running, and targets in N. France 
16 aircraft shot down and many on ground hit. 

May 4: Airfields in Holland and at Dijon, and other French targets. 
9 aircraft destroyed and 3 lost. 

May 5: Somain, Cambrai, and Valenciennes railways and targets in 
N. France. 4 aircraft destroyed; no loss. 

May 6: Pas de Calais and other areas all day; no loss. 

May 7: Berlin in great strength, and the Miinster-Osnabruck region, 
for the loss of 13 aircraft. Railways in Belgium all day, without loss, 
and railway targets, including bridges, at Meziéres-Charleville, Aer- 
schot, Malines, Serqueux, Namur, Arras, Oissel, Le Mans, etc., for the 
loss of 5. 

May 8: Berlin and Brunswick, by a very strong force. 119 enemy 
fighters destroyed, for the loss of 36 bombers and 13 fighters. Rail- 
yards near Brussels, the Pas de Calais and Cherbourg areas, bridges neat 
Rouen, Hirson, and Meziéres, and other targets at Mantes, Bethune, 
Cambrai, Dinard, and many other places, for the loss of 10 aircraft. 

392 
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The principal night attacks were: 

April 24: Karlsruhe, Munich, etc., in very great strength, and 
Chambly, and Diisseldorf by Mosquitoes, for the loss of 29 bombers. 

April 25: Cologne, by Mosquitoes. No loss. 

April 26: Essen by over 1,000 aircraft, Schweinfurt, Paris rail yards, 
and Hamburg (by Mosquitoes) for the loss of 29 bombers and 2 Mos- 
quitoes 
, April 27: Friedrickshafen by very large force, Belgian railways, and 
Aulnove railyards. Stuttgart by Mosquitoes. 5 or more enemy ‘planes 
destroved, and 36 lost. 

April 28: Kjeller airframe factory, near Oslo, Hamburg by Mos- 
quitoes. No loss. 

April 29: St. Madard-en-Jalles explosives factory near Bordeaux 
(very great destruction). Clermond-Ferrand aircraft plant, and many 
other targets, including some in W. Germany. No loss. 

April 30: A large ammunition dump near Paris destroyed, railways 
at Louvain, Valenciennes, Blanc-Misseron, Cambrai, Maintenon, 
Somain, Achéres, etc., and targets in W. Germany; one ’plane lost. 

May 1: Lyons, Tours, Toulouse, Chambly, Malines, and St. Ghislain 
railways, aircraft plants, explosives works, Ludwigshafen chemical 
works, and airfields in France, for the loss of 10 ’planes. 

May 2: Leverkusen chemical works, and Achéres railyards. No loss. 

May 3: Mailly tank park and depot (1,500 tons dropped and great 
destruction done), Montdidier, Chateaudun (a munitions dump hit), and 
Ludwigshafen. Several fighters destroyed and 49 aircraft lost. 

May 4: W. German targets by Mosquitoes, without loss. 

May 6: Rennes airfield, Mantes railyards, Aubigné-Racan munitions 
dumps, Sablé-sur-Sarthe, Ludwigshafen and other W. German targets, 
for the loss of 5 "planes. 

May 7: Rennes, Tours, targets on the Normandy coast, and Lever- 
kusen, for the loss of 9 ’planes. 

In addition, mines were laid in enemy waters each night. 

On May 3 the destruction by pin-point bombing of a single house 
in a street in The Hague was. announced. It contained documents 
valuable to the Germans and was completely destroyed without serious 
damage to the houses on each side of it. ’ 

C.C. aircraft did much damage to shipping, sinking several cargo 
ships and escort vessels off Norway and Holland, while submarines 
torpedoed several ships, including the Schwaberlaud beached, a tanker 
sunk, and badly damaging 2 large tankers and several supply ships. 

Light naval forces had several brushes with E-boats, driving off 
2 groups trying to attack a convoy an April 24, and losing 1 mtb. 
They also sank a destroyer on April 26 and drove others off, with very 
sight loss. On April 29 2 Canadian destroyers drove ashore and later 
sank an enemy destroyer in the Channel, and damaged another. The 
Athabaskan was torpedoed and lost. 133 of the crew were picked up, 
85 of them by the Germans. An E-boat was also sunk on May 4 in an 
action with the frigate Rowley and the French destroyer La Combattante, 
which suffered no damage. 

The loss of the submarine Syrtis was announced on April 29. 

On May 8 3 attacks on enemy convoys by naval and air units were 
announced. On May 6 off Kristiansund 2 supply ships were sunk, and a 
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large tanker, an escort vessel, and a small ship badly damaged. Ty» 
aircraft were shot down, and 2 lost. On May 8 in the Channel light 
coastal forces torpedoed a supply ship and an escorted trawler, prob. 
ably sinking both. 

On May 2 figures published of the air operations in April showed tha; 
over 81,000 tons had been dropped on European targets, the record for 
1 night being 4,500 tons on Cologne and other objectives on April 20, 
Losses of R.A.F. heavy bombers were lower than in March, the total 
of all aircraft being 259. U.S. losses were 537 bombers and 191 fighters, 
Over 90 airfields were bombed at night, and the U.S. heavies attacked 
29 aircraft factories. On May 3 the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
stated that the French and Belgian railways were no longer able to 
carry the peak load, and all railway yards from Cologne westward to 
the Atlantic for a depth of 100 miles were out of use for the marshalling 
of trains. The shortage of workers had necessitated 40 to 50 thousand 
skilled men being sent from Germany, and there was a great shortage o{ 
steel rails. 

The Germans claimed on April 30 the sinking by U-boats of 4 larg 
ships and 5 escorting destroyers, and said the total for April was 9 cargo 
ships and 21 destroyers sunk by U boats, and 14 cargo ships and trans- 
ports and 6 destroyers sunk by surface warships and aircraft, with 
many others damaged. They also reported that in actions off Bear Is. 
beginning on April 30 U-boats had sunk 5 ships and 8 escorting 
destroyers in a west-bound convoy. 

They declared that on April 29 R.A.F. ’planes had bombed and 
machine-gunned repeatedly a clearly marked hospital ship at St. Malo. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian operations were confined to beating off enemy attacks in the 
area south-east of Stanislavov, to bombing German bases at Lvov, 
Brest-Litovsk, Stanislavov, and elsewhere, and to destroying shipping 
off Sevastopol, while preparing for the final assualt on the port and for 
the resumption of the offensive all along the front. During April some 
200 ships were sunk or seriously damaged in the Black Sea, and in the 
first few days of May many laden transports and troop barges were 
bombed, and several sunk. On May 7 the final attack on Sevastopol 
began, the main lines of the enemy defences were broken through, Inker- 
man and several important heights were captured, and on May 8 
Russian troops were heavily engaged in the near approaches to the city. 

The Red Air Force maintained the offensive with attacks on Rezenke 
and Gulbene stations (Latvia), Idritsa (N.W. of Nevel), railways near 
Lvov and Sambor, and targets over the Rumanian frontier, as well as on 
Lvov, Sevastopol, and the other main German bases. In the Barents 
Sea at the end of April an attack on a large convoy resulted in the 
sinking of 5 transports and 3 coastguard vessels, with heavy damage to 
2 transports and 2 naval units. 

In Finland Russian troops were reported, in Sweden, to have made 
a surprise thrust against the Salla sector, astride the railway to Rovan 
iemi, only just failing to break through the German defence line. 

The Germans reported daily the defeat of strong enemy attempts t0 
break through on the principal sectors in the Ukraine and on the 
Sereth, and claimed great defensive successes on the Lower Dniester 
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in actions not reported at all by the Russians. South-west of Kovel and 
north and north-west of Jassy the Germans announced successful 
attacks, and on several days recorded gains of ground in the area 
“between the Carpathians and the Upper Dniester”. They stated that 
on May 2 on both sides of the middle Sereth the Russians attacked with 
large numbers of tanks and aircraft, but were unable to break through. 
The centre of gravity was, they said, in the Targul Frumos area, west of 
jassy, Where their troops had fallen back to clear the field for 
counter-attacking forces. Their positions north of Targul and east of 
the Sereth were deeply staggered, and one counter-blow delivered had 
led to the decimation of several enemy regiments. Similar situations 
obtained west of the Sereth and north-west of Pascani, where the Rus- 
sians were trying to break through towards Piatra. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

Operations on the 5th and 8th army fronts were confined to local 
actions and artillery exchanges, with some local successes in the beach- 
head area, e.g. on April 26 U.S. troops enlarged the salient between 
Cisterna and Carano and brought in 50 prisoners. The air offensive was 
maintained with increasing scope, and in Italy included heavy attacks 
on Genoa, Turin, Spezia, Leghorn, Civitavecchia, S. Stefano, Parma and 
Ferrara rail yards, Monfalcone, Bresso and Varese aircraft plants, Milan, 
Florence, and Alessandria railways, and bridges and other railway 
targets at Spoleto, Ancona, Piacenza, Piombino, and many other 
places. On May 5 a very successful attack on the Pescara dam, 12 miles 
south-west of Chieti, was announced, flooding the supply and concentra- 
tion areas behind the Germans’ east coast defences. The dam served 
one of the largest hydro-electric works in Italy. Toulon was also bombed 
on April 29. 

In the Balkans successful air attacks were made on Bucarest, 
Ploesti, and an aircraft factory at Belgrade (April 24), Bucarest (May 
3), Budapest rail yards, Ploesti, and Turnu-Severin, and 34 enemy 
fighters destroyed (May 5), Campina refineries, Brasov, Pitesti, Craiova, 
and Turnu-Severin (May 6, when U.S. heavies flew over 2,000 sorties), 
Bucarest, and the Pancevo bridge near Belgrade, on the only line open 
to Sofia (May 7), and Bucarest factories that night. On May 6 and 7 
38 enemy ‘planes were destroyed, for the loss of 28. 

On April 25 it was announced that an R.A.F. post had been estab- 
lished on an island on the Dalmatian coast, to maintain contact with 
Marshal Tito’s forces. On April 22 they had captured Korcula Islands, 
and wiped out German garrisons at Blato and other places, but on April 
28 the Germans claimed to have again ‘“‘cleared Korcula of Commun- 
ists’. On April 30 Tito reported the opening of a new German drive on 
a 60 mile front between Bihac and Knin, 40 miles from Split, which port 
he claimed on May 5 to have surrounded. On May 3 he announced 
the capture of 3 bases near Zagreb, and on May 5 said the city was 
practically surrounded. Both it and Split were believed to be almost 
without food as a result. In West Bosnia Tito’s H.Q. also reported the 
capture of Krusevo and the encircling of Mrkonjicgrad, which had been 
taken by the Germans on April 24. It also announced the opening of a 
counter-offensive in Slavonia, near Vocin, and the pushing back of the 
Germans in the Zumberak region. In Carinthia, Austrian and Slovak 
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guerrillas were reported to be disrupting communications and doing 
other damage. ) 

At sea light naval units in the Ligurian Sea sank 4 supply ships and 
4 small vessels on April 24, and U.S. destroyers sunk a corvette and 
damaged 2 destroyers. In the Agean bombers sank a vessel off Greece 
and a supply ship in the Gulf of Laconia on April 26, and British sub. 
marines reported (May 1) the sinking of 20 small supply ships and 
damage to several others, while off the Riviera they sank 2 supply 
steamers, and torpedoed 2 tankers and a large steamer. 

On May | it was announced that in a raid on Crete by commandos, 
Gen. Kriepe, commanding the 22nd Panzer Grenadier Division, was 
captured, with his staff. 

The Germans stated that in April the partisans in Yugoslavia lost 
11,380 men killed and 3,871 prisoners. They claimed the sinking of 3 
mtbs. off Elba on April 25, and of a corvette off Nettuno. They also 
reported that a clearly marked Red Cross ship had been bombed off the 
Riviera coast. 





PACIFIC AREA 

Before the end of April the 3 airfields at Hollandia had been occupied 
and scores of wrecked aircraft cleared away, to make them usable. 
Alexishafen was also occupied, on April 26, and by May 3 the Austra- 
lians pushing on from there were only 250 miles from the Americans 
advancing inland from Aitape. On May 4 the Americans made new 
landings at 2 points, 12 miles north-west of Hollandia and 16 miles west 
of Tanahmerah Bay, and bombing attacks were made daily on all the 
remaining enemy positions and airfields in that part of New Guinea. A 
heavy attack on April 24 wrecked all 4 airfields at Wewak, and bombers 
also hit Schouten Islands off the north-west coast, where the Japanese 
were seen to be massing aircraft and troops, Sorong, Hansa Bay, and 
other targets. Frequent attacks were also made on Wake Island, 
Ponape, Rabaul, Kavieng, Timor, Truk, Amboina (Moluccas), and Bou- 
gainville. Ponape was bombed 34 times in April, and also shelled by 
battleships on May 1. In the Truk group on April 29 and 30 carrier 
based aircraft dropped 800 tons, and destroyed some 120 aircraft, 60 
of them in air combat. On the 30th only 1 enemy ’plane was seen, and 
was shot down. U.S. troops occupied another of the Marshall’s group, 
Ungelap, on April 23. 

On May 2 it was announced that U.S. submarines had recently sunk 
12 ships, including a light cruiser, 2 destroyers, and a large tanker, and 
on May 3 Gen. MacArthur’s H.Q. announced that aircraft and torpedo 
boats had nowsunk 1,717 small coasters, barges, schooners, etc., prevent- 
ing the enemy from helping his 17th and 18th Armies isolated in New 
Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomons, aid had seriously 
damaged a further 3,548. 

The loss was announced on May 4 of the British submarine S/one- 
henge. 

On April 26 it was announced that 20 Dutch officials had already 
returned to Hollandia and were taking over; also that 100 missionaries 
had been rescued there, after suffering great hardships while in Japanese 
hands. 

The Japanese announced on May 4 the death by action of Admiral 
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Koga, C.-in-C. of the Combined Fleet. He was succeeded by Admiral 
Toyoda. 

Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese offensive in Honan, west of 
Chengchow (which they had taken on April 22), was pushed ahead along 
the Hulao Pass, from which the Chinese withdrew on April 28 after 8 
days’ fighting. Another strong Japanese column captured Hsuchow, 
on the line 55 miles south of Chengchow, and then moved south-west and 
later turning north-west took Linjucheng, south of Loyang. Meanwhile 
another column, in the Hulao Pass, moved west along the Lunghai 
railway to Loyang. Further south from Sinyang, their chief base on the 
Pekin- Hankow line, 4 other columns of some 80,000 men with tanks 
and aircraft moved northwards and by May 7 had reached Kioshan. 
This made it clear that their aim was to get control of the whole length 
of the Pekin-Hankow railway, and they now held all but 60 miles of it. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On the Arakan front, the high ground overlooking the Maungdaw- 
Buthidaung road on the south being firmly in Allied hands, Paletwa 
was evacuated on May 2, and Buthidaung on May 6. The Mayu 
range, north of the road, was also firmly held, and there was therefore 
no reason to remain at either place, Buthidaung being of no value to 
either side strategically or tactically. By May 5 H.Q. were able to 
report that the enemy’s Arakan drive had failed completely, owing to 
the stand made by the 7th Indian Division when outflanked. The 
capture of Hill 551 overlooking the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road was 
described as a “‘major success”. 

In the Imphal area road blocks north of the plain were cleared, and 
hill positions seized and occupied; progress was also made along the 
road to Ukhrul. The hills overlooking the British positions at Kohima 
were cleared of many enemy groups, and by the end of April British 
tanks had got across the track which was the enemy’s northern exit 
from Kohima and had joined up with other forces and got through the 
hills to Naga village. The Japanese, however, were found to be moving 
south from Kohima along tracks west of and parallel with the road to 
Imphal and also from the south across the Bishenpur-Silchar track. 
They had the advantage of a good road on which to bring up supplies 
to the Palel-Tamu area from their bases on the Chindwin, but in all 
the fighting suffered losses quite incommensurate with their gains. By 
early in May they were believed to have abandoned Kohima as an 
objective and to be aiming at Imphal. 

On May 7 H.Q. reported that the Japanese had been persistently 
attacking the Kohima positions, but had lost heavily and gained 
nothing, and next day attacks on the hill positions on the Imphal- 
Ukhrul and Imphal-Palel roads were all beaten off with heavy loss. 
The enemy were now, in general, on the defensive. 

In the Mogaung Valley the Chinese took Inkangahtawng, west of 
the river, and in 3 days’ fighting killed some 2,000 Japamese. They 
pushed on to Warong, taking several villages on the east side of 
the Mogaung Valley, while the Kachins and Gurkhas moved on 
Tiangzup. Meanwhile, Gen. Lentaigne’s airborne forces in the Indaw 
region had cut 40 miles of the railway by the end of April, and also 
won a victory in prolonged fighting at Henu, on the railway 20 miles 
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north of Indaw. They were now operating across the whole breadth 
of Upper Burma, preventing enemy reinforcements from reaching 
their troops in the Mogaung Valley. By May 4 the Chinese coming 
south were 40 miles from Mogaung, while the Kachins were moving 
down the Mali Valley only 40 miles from Myitkyina, the railhead 
Progress southward continued, against strong opposition. 

On May 2 it was announced that British submarines had sunk a 
destroyer, 2 supply ships, and 2 small vessels, and damaged a further 2 
off the Andaman Islands and in the Malacca Strait. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. April 26.—President Farrell issued a decree suspend- 
ing La Prensa for 5 days owing to an article criticizing municipal 
hospitals. (It was generally understood that attacks on the Govern- 
ment’s policy prescribing the obligatory teaching of religion in schools 
was the real reason for the suspension.) 

May 3.—Gen. Peluffo was appointed Foreign Minister, and Dr. 
Baldrich Minister of Justice and Public Instruction. 

May 5.—The Government ordered the closing of the Legation and 
Consulate of Costa Rica and the recall of the Minister on account of 
Costa Rica’s refusal to recognize the Argentine Government. 


AUSTRALIA. May 3.—Mr. Curtin’s statement in London on 
Australia’s war effort. (see Great Britain.) 

May 4.—The Prime Minister, in a statement made in London, said 
he did not think any country faced greater danger with less resources 
than Australia did after the fall of Singapore. Her defence depended 
largely on British sea-power based on Singapore, and, relying on this, 
she had sent 44 per cent of her stock of small-arms ammunition and 
25 per cent of her rifles out of Australia before Japan attacked. When 
that happened there were abroad 3 A.I.F. divisions, with a strength of 
101,000 men, and 1 air squadron in the Middle East; small Army units 
and over 10,000 air personnel in England; one A.I.F. division of 18,000 
men and 3 air squadrons in Malaya; and several infantry battalions in 
Pacific islands. 

Before the change brought about by the loss of the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies he had told Parliament that the Government 
felt bound to accept the decision to defeat Germany first in a spirit of 
united comradeship, in view of the assurances and support for the 
maintenance of the defensive position in the Pacific, which limited 
offensive objectives. 

The aim,of the strategic policy in the Far East had been to hold the 
Malay barrier, defined as the line of Malaya-Sumatra-Java-North 
Australia. When Singapore fell Australia’s defences were not strong 
enough to defend the country as a main base; her small naval forces 
were divided in several areas, and the militia was only partly trained 

.and very short of modern equipment. The air force had no fighters, 
and only about 50 bombers and reconnaissance ‘planes. 
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Negotiations were opened in Dec. 1941 toe the ddnenchi « of 2 2 A.LF. 
divisions from the Middle East to the Dutch East Indies, and this was 
agreed to by Mr. Churchill. After Singapore fell a request was made for 
the diversion to Australia of the 2 divisions then on their way to Java 
and for the return of the 3rd, still in the Middle East. This request was 
waived later, however, in view of the situation in Africa, and that 
division stayed to fight at El Alamein. It returned to Australia in 
Feb. 1943. Other troops were diverted to Ceylon. 

In March, 1942 Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt decided to make 
the Pacific a sphere of American strategic responsibility, and Australia 
accordingly had to look to the United States for aid. After paying a 
tribute to Gen. MacArthur, Mr. Curtin referred to the success in the 
Coral Sea in May, 1942, and then said the 2 divisions from the Middle 
East were transferred to New Guinea during Aug.-Oct. The victories 
there opened the'way to others on a front of 3,000 miles from Sourabaya 
to Bougainville. Enemy strongholds had been by-passed and their 
supply lines cut, the objective of each Allied advance being the seizure 
of airfields which determined the scope and distance of the next 
advance. As a result, the infantry front had moved forward to the 
northern islands of the Archipelago. 

In the South Pacific area the Japanese had probably lost 100,000 to 
115,000 men, 140 to 170 warships, 200 to 270 merchant ships, and 5,000 
to 6,000 aircraft. 

In a reference to their war production he said over 520,000 workers 
were in war factories, and, in addition, they had provided 90 per cent 
of the food needed for U.S. forces in the Pacific area; and also clothing 
and supplies of all kinds. 


BOLIVIA. April 28.—The Government announced that a revolution- 
ary movement had been suppressed and a number of politicians arrested. 

April 30.—The Foreign Minister announced that all the principals in 
the plot were in custody; the number was not large. An official broad- 
cast accused “‘interests who want to sell Bolivia's national wealth’’ of 
being responsible for the plot. 


CANADA. April 29.—-The U.S. Ambassador, addressing the civil 
service in Ottawa, said Mr. Hull’s statement on American foreign 
policy stood alone as a national credo of international doctrine. Not 
just the President and Secretary of State, nor the executive branch of 
the Government alone, stood for full participation in the family of 
nations after the war, but Congress, too; and behind Congress the great 
body of the American public was informed, mobilized, and resolute, 
determined to play its part in the remaking of a war-torn world. 

In the United States Cabinet officers did not sit in Congress, and for 
this reason it was uniquely significant that Mr. Hull, before his state- 
ment, consulted carefully with the leading members of both Houses. 
Because of this he was not merely able to present to the world the 
decisions of the executive branch of the U.S. Government, but he 
actually spoke for the entire Government. 

The Connally and Fullbright resolutions, overwhelmingly adopted 
by Congress, under-wrote the Moscow declaration; and at the present 
time committees of the Senate and the House were being formed to 
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consult with and advise the Secretary of State on the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. April 30.—Conclusion of agreement with the 
Soviet Government regarding administration of liberated territory. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 

May 1.—The execution of 14 Czechs was officially announced jn 
Prague, sentenced by a German court for harbouring fugitive war 
prisoners. 

May 8.—The agreement on the relationship between the Soviet 
C.-in-C. and the Czechoslovak administration on the entry of Soviet 
troops into Czechoslovakia was signed in London by the Minister of 
State and the Soviet Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 

The organ of the Czechoslovak forces in the U.S.S.R. published news 
of the virtual destruction of the village of Cskey Malin, in the Rovno 
region of the Ukraine, which was inhabited by a Czech colony, and the 
systematic slaughter of the inhabitants by German troops on July 13, 
1943. 


DENMARK. April 23.—During the night 60 explosions were heard 
in Copenhagen and more than 20 acts of sabotage were committed 
against buildings used by the Germans. 

April 25.—Telegraph and telephone communication with Sweden 
was cut off, and air traffic and ferries suspended. The German pleni- 
potentiary, Werner Best, received Copenhagen press editors and warned 
them of stern reprisals for underground activities against German 
interests. It was also announced that a student had been sentenced 
to death for attacking a German soldier in the.capital. 

April. 26.—The Germans announced the imposition of the death 
sentence for the illicit possession or purchase of arms, owing to ‘“‘under- 
ground activity’. They also changed all the crews of the Danish ferries 
between Malmé6 and Hilsingborg. ' 

April 27.—The Germans allowed the resumption of postal traffic 
with Sweden, and of passenger traffic for persons with German transit 
visas. 

May 2.—Two Danes were executed for sabotage. 

May 5.—Swedish reports stated that King Christian had asked the 
Icelandic Legation in Copenhagen to notify its Government that he 
hoped and expected that the change in the Constitution cutting the ties 
between the Icelandic people and their King would not be put into 
execution as long as both Iceland and Denmark were occupied by 
Foreign Powers, as the Icelandic Althing and Government had decided 
on it without negotiating with him. 

May 6.—Copenhagen radio announced the resignation of the Danish 
Nazi leader, Clausen. 


EGYPT. May 1.—The conference of experts of 11 Middle Fast 
Governments on financial problems concluded, after passing 28 resolu- 
tions, divided into 3 sections, dealing with taxation, loans and savings, 
and price policy and price control. It recommended that the develop- 
ment of production should be an objective of the Middle East Gover 
ments (as well as the financial steps suggested), so that price levels 1 
the respective countries might be brought into a better equilibrium 
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with each 1: oa and those of external countries, the better to ieatie 
inter-state and external trade after the war. 

Taxation resolutions suggested that the Governments should take 
energetic measures to modernize tax machinery, principally with a 
view to preventing evasion. 

The Conference was attended by representatives of the Government 
of India, of the British, American, and French Treasuries, the adminis- 
tration of occupied enemy territories, and the Economic and Financial 
Department of the League of Nations, as well as by the experts of 
the 11 Governments. 


EIRE. May 3.—The Finance Minister presented the Budget, showing 
revenue for 1943-44 at {£43,780,000. Estimates for 1944-45 were: 
revenue, £45,635,000; and expenditure, £49,987,000, leaving {4,352,000 
to be found by borrowing or otherwise. No fresh taxation would be 
imposed. 


FRANCE. April 27.—M. Grenier, the Air Commissioner in the 
National Committee, surveying the plans for the expansion of civil and 
military aviation, said the first aim was to secure a better balance of 
fighter and bomber strengths so that the Air Force might constitute a 
coherent, self-contained arm capable of using all of its existing force of 
50,000 men, In civil aviation all transport lines had already been fused 
under the direction of the Air Commission, and would be expanded to 
reach a total of 270,000 miles, going as far as Réunion and Moscow. 
There were already 12 training schools, and Moslems were eligible for 
training. 

The Germans were stated to have destroyed a village in the Jura 
mountains, burnt down over 100 houses in the same area, and destroyed 
several farmhouses the previous week. They then carried off nearly all 
the food in that region. 

April 28.—Pétain, in a broadcast, said their country was passing 
through some of the most painful days in its history. Incited by foreign 
propaganda, large numbers of her sons had taken part in activities 
which had created in France an atmosphere potent with disaster. ‘‘It is 
my duty’, he said, “‘to warn you against this threat of civil war which 
would destroy all that has so far been spared by the foreign war.” 

Everyone who assisted the resistamce groups jeopardized the future 
of the country, and it was in their interests to maintain a correct and 
loyal attitude towards the occupation troops. ‘“‘When the present 
tragedy is over’’, he concluded, ‘‘and, thanks to the German defence of the 
European continent, our civilization is saved from all danger of Bolshev- 
ism, then the hour will come when France will find and maintain her 
rightful place again.’ 

April 30.—The Vichy militia arrested many former members of the 
Socialist and Communist parties at Annemasse to prevent demonstra- 
tions on May 1 All gatherings in the streets there, and in other towns 
and all motor traffic was banned, and reinforcements of militia and 
German troops were drafted into the district. Several executions were 
reported from Mores and other villages in the Jura Mountains. 

Paris radio announced that in April 2,875 persons were arrested, and 
portant stores of rifles, tommy-guns, etc, seized. 
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M. Viénot, the representative of the National Committee in London, 
said that the losses suffered by the resistance forces were terrible. The 
Germans were using 20,000 troops in attempting to round them up, 
and their total losses now numbered about 80,000. Some 312,000 
persons had been interned, of whom 130,000 were sent to Germany. 

May 1.—Gen. de Gaulle, speaking to trade union delegates, reaffirmed 
his belief that France could not expect prosperity or independence 
unless the workers were fairly treated and all worked for the benefit of 
all. The security of the workers must cease to be a question solely for 
discussion between employers and employed, and must become one in 
which the whole country had an interest. 

M. d’Astier, the Commissioner for the Interior, told the press at 
Algiers that the restrictions imposed in London on French diplomatic 
privileges and communications were weakening the resistance of France. 
They were equivalent to a practically complete severance between the 
Government and the resistance movement in France; and he expressed 
astonishment that France, the third European Power, should be 
treated like distant countries when its seat was Algiers and its services 
were in London. 

The financial burden of the occupation, nominally 500 million franes 
daily, had risen to 845 million, and the total cost since the armistice 
was now nearly 750,000 million. For requisitioned goods the Germans 
no longer paid cash, but only gave promises to pay. 

The Vichy authorities were understood to have called up the 1944 
class for military or labour service, including all men of 15 to 60 and 
women of 18 to 45. 

May 3.—Col. Cristofini, condemned on March 29, was executed in 
Algiers. Vichy radio announced that, in reprisal, the Government had 
decided to try a certain number of the leaders of the resistance move- 
ment. Five “terrorists” were executed at Douai and Lyons. 

May 4.—The German News Agency reported the execution at Lyons 
of 3 French students aged between 18 and 20, the Vichy Government 
having passed legislation so that minors from the age of 16 could be exe- 
cuted. Five men of the Maquis were shot at Annecy as a reprisal for the 
execution of Col. Cristofini. 

May 5.—Paris radio reported the execution of 6 ‘“‘terrorists’ at 
Alencon, and of 17 others and a Spaniard, convicted by a German court- 
martial. - 

The new Commissioners for War and Air and the Commissioner for 
the Navy reported to the Consultative Assembly in Algiers, and all 
three alluded to the existence in north Africa of spies and fifth 
columnists, who were sowing divisions in the forces. 

May 8.—The National Council of Resistance issued an appeal to the 
United Nations to recognize the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion as the legitimate Government of the country. The Delegate for 
the Administration of the Liberated Territories of Metropolitan France 
stated that he hoped to enter France immediately aftér Allied troops 
had landed. Frenchmen must be enabled to stand on their own feet 
again and produce their own leadership under cover of the Allied troops. 
The prestige of the Allies would grow in the measure that Frenchmen 
recovered their liberty and guarantees could be given to the Allies for 
the maintenance of order, stability, and confidence in France. 
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FRENCH MOROCCO. April 30.—It was announced that Mr. 
Stettinius was in the country and had conferred with Mr. Averell 
Harriman and Mr. Murphy at Marrakesh. 


GERMANY. April 25.—The News Agency stated that Hitler and 
Mussolini met on April 23 and 24 for discussion of political, military, 
and economic problems, “‘in the spirit of the old friendship between 
Fiihrer and Duce’’. Ribbentrop, Keitel, Graziani, and Mazzolini were 
also present. It was stated that the conversations confirmed the un- 
shakable resolve to continue the struggle shoulder to shoulder till final 
victory had been won and the political aims of the Axis and the tripar- 
tite Powers achieved. 

April 28.—The diplomatic correspondent of the News Agency issued 
a warning against hopes that Britain, in view of the dangers threatening 
her through the overwhelming power of her allies in case of victory, 
might ‘‘try to regain contact with Europe before it is too late”. In view 
of such speculations—that the war might be decided not by arms but 
by certain other means—the Wilhelmstrasse stated that ““These are self- 
illusions showing a complete misconception of the situation . . . Britain’s 
leading group is too determined on the annihilation of Germany for us 
to expect from Churchill’s Britain anything but an uncompromising 
struggle to a final decision”’. Any idea of a change of heart, or even of a 
change of political line, was completely remote from this England. 

April 29.—Ley, speaking in Berlin, said that even if not a single 
building remained standing and they were compelled to work under 
the open sky they would never capitulate. Owing to the terror raids 
it had not always been easy to provide the fighting front with the 
necessary weapons. None the less, this has been done in spite of the 55 
months of strain and the hardships of long hours. The people were 
solidly behind their Government, and therefore there would be no 
repetition of 1918. 

April 30.—Hitler received Papen at his H.Q. 

May 1.—A broadcast to the forces referred to the destruction done 
to their homes by bombing and to the pain suffered by soldiers when 
they thought that that was what they had been suffering for in the mud 
and cold at the fronts, day in and day out. The answer to such questions 
was: ‘“You can get the means to replace your loss only by taking them 
from the enemy. If you give up now you have no chance whatever of 
regaining what you lost.”’ 

May 3.—The Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, commenting on the reduc- 
tion in the supplies of Spanish wolfram, said the British were concen- 
trating everything on invasion, and therefore exerting pressure on the 
neutrals to try and paralyse Germany’s efforts by banning exports, but 
‘the whole thing will dissolve like a phantom when the invasion fails”’. 
Ap ory ~ in America of a “council for a democratic Germany’. (see 

S.A,) 

May 4.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said the Allied leaders were post- 
poning taking a decision about invasion, but the preparations for it 
were on the whole completed. What had been happening in recent 
weeks was more a war of nerves than genuine military action. ““The 
Anglo-American leaders’, he said, “pin their main hopes to their 
alleged superiority in the air. We do not dispute this air superiority. . . . 
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The invasion of Europe is one of those decisive undertakings which 
cannot be repeated. It is not without reason that London and Washing. 
ton are again and again postponing the decision which, once taken, js 
irrevocable.” He also said, ‘“We still have a few trump cards up our 
sleeves. These will be thrown on the table when the hour of decision 
strikes’. 

May 5.—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman told the News Agency that 
more than 10,000 U.S. airmen were in German hands. 


May 8.—Swedish reports stated that Hitler had dismissed Field- 
Marshal von Kuechler, former C.-in-C. on the Leningrad front. 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 25.—The Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland and the Minister of Finance arrived in London. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, introducing the 7th wartime 
Budget in the House of Commons, stated that in the previous financial 
year there had been an excess of £43 million in revenue over estimates. 
The total revenue amounted to £3,039 million, which was £131 million 
over the Budget estimate, and the excess of expenditure over revenue 
was £2,760 million, or £89 million less than the Budget estimate. The 
sale of longer-term securities increased from 31 per cent to 34 per cent, 
and the proportion borrowed in the form of small savings rose from 21 
per cent in 1942-43 to 25 per cent in 1943-44. Oversea disinvestment, 
which included a still increasing sterling balance which Dominions over- 
sea left in Britain, was slightly higher in 1943 than in 1942. Personal 
savings were estimated to have reached {£1,499 million, as compared 
with £1,300 million assumed in the Budget. 

He announced certain minor adjustments in Customs and Excise, 
including an increase from 360,000 to 400,000 tons a year of the 
maximum quota of sugar admitted at the special preferential rate for 
colonial sugar, and an increase of 1d. per degree of gravity per standard 
barrel of beer. 

Personal incomes in 1943 were about £600 million above 1942, and 
of this amount £385 million was paid away in additional taxes and more 
than one-third, £221 million, saved. In 1938 76 per cent of personal 
income was spent on consumption, by 1942 the percentage had fallen 
to 58, and in 1943 it fell to 53. Subsidies to maintain stability had been 
increasing from £70 million in 1940 to £190 million in 1943. Without 
these subsidies the cost of living index, instead of being 28 per cent 
over the pre-war level, would probably have reached about 45 per cent 
above it in 1943. A cost of living figure 25 per cent to 30 per cent above 
pre-war could no longer be regarded as sacrosanct. In 1941 wage rates 
were 21 to 22 per cent over the level of Sept. 1939, in 1943 they were 
35 to 36 per cent, higher and at present 40 per cent. Thus during the 
period over which the cost of living index had been rigidly stabilized, 
wage rates had risen by about 15 per cent. When the stabilization 
policy was first introduced wage rates had risen 6 per cent less than the 
cost of living, but now they showed a rise of 11 per cent more than the 
cost of living. It would place the stabilization policy in an altogether 
false perspective and stultify its purpose if the Government continued 
to pour out subsidies to keep the cost of living down to a pre-deter- 
mined level without regard to the current level of costs and wages. 
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crave dangers loomed ahead if the tendency toa gietee upward move- 
ment in wages and prices was not checked. 

Britain was again receiving immense contributions through lend- 
lease and also from the Canadian Government. To finance British 
purchases in the U.S.A. before lend-lease and to meet external costs 
in other countries, Britain had already parted with oversea assets to the 
extent of £1,000 million and had incurred in discharge oversea liabilities 
amounting to £2,000 million, and 90 per cent had gone to allies, not 
neutrals. It was clear that at the end of the’war Britain would have 
ceased to be a large-scale creditor country. 

In E.T.P. a modest relief would be made by increasing all standards, 
except profit standards, by £1,000, which would benefit 30,000 small 
businesses, and pass 10,000 of them out of charge. It was proposed also 
that, apart from the annual wear-and-tear allowance and the obsoles- 
cence allowance, there should be given a special initial allowance of 20 
per cent of the cost of new plant and machinery, and that the obsoles- 
cence allowance should be given when plant and machinery were 
scrapped, whether the particular piece of plant or machinery were 
replaced or not. Moreover, in the case of buildings such as factories, he 
proposed that the cost of the buildings should be written off on the 
basis of 50 years’ life by an annual depreciation allowance of 2 per cent 
of the cost, and that as an immediate instalment of that allowance 
there should be an initial allowance, not of 2 per cent, but of 10 per cent 
of the actual expenditure. The main proposal for the reconstruction 
period was the deduction from taxable profits of a 20 per cent allowance 
onall expenditure omnew plant and machinery and a 10 per cent allow- 
ance on all expenditure on new industrial buildings. So far as farmers 
bore the expenditure they would get the same relief as the industrialist. 

Provisions for industrial scientific research were made by proposals 
that research expenditure of a capital character should be allowed over 
a period of 5 years or for the life of the asset if there was a deduction 
from profits for income-tax purposes, and all current research expendi- 
ture would be allowed. 

A debt charge of £420 million would be provided for in the Budget, and 
power would be sought to borrow any additional sum necessary to cover 
the contractual Sinking Fund. Other Consolidated Fund services were 
estimated at the previous year’s expenditure of £16 million; the 
ordinary Civil Votes at £501 million would require some {£37 million 
over the Budget estimate of the previous year. A Vote of Credit of 
{5,000 million was asked for, compared with £4,900 million the previous 
year, and an actual expenditure of £4,950 million. On that basis the 
total expenditure to be provided for in 1944-45 would be £5,937 million. 

Revenue from taxation would amount to 52 per cent of total expendi- 
ture and 58 per cent of the expenditure requiring domestic finance. 

April 26.—Mr. Eden told the House of Commons that the Ambassa- 
dor to Poland had been instructed to bring to the attention of the Polish 
Government a full report of the debate in the House on April 6 on the 
question of anti-Semitism in the forces, and to impress on them the great 
impor tance the British Government attached to the Polish Govern- 
ment’s intensifying their efforts to eradicate any manifestation of anti- 
Semitism. He himself had spoken in the frankest as well as in the 
riendliest terms to the Polish Government as allies, and he was con- 
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vinced from what had been said by the Polish Prime Minister tha 
everything possible was being done by the Polish authorities. 

Mr. Churchill stated in Parliament that the Government were in fl! 
agreement with the Greek policy of forming a Government as represent- 
ative as possible of all trends of patriotic opinion, and would give the 
King of Greece all possible support in its execution. It was for the 
Greek Government to decide what measures should be taken against 
those responsible for the recent disorders, although it should be remem- 
bered that a British officer had been killed. 

Mr. Eden stated that the officer was attached to the E.D.E.S. forces. 
which left a village at the approach of an E.L.A.S. force, hostile to it. 
The Allied mission remained, and the officer was shot by an E.L.AS. 
guerrilla. 

April 27.—The Prime Ministers of Canada and New Zealand arrived 
in London. 

April 28.—Gen. Smuts arrived in London; also Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
Premier of Southern Rhodesia. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement regarding the visit of Mr. 
Stettinius and of senior representatives of the U.S. Government, saying 
that they had had informal discussions covering the very wide fields in 
which Britain and America were collaborating so closely, and con- 
versations with the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, as well 
as with other Ministers and officials. The discussions covered important 
current questions, others that would become of great importance as 
hostilities drew to a close, and also longer-range questions in connection 
with the post-war period. 

In all fields the discussions revealed ‘‘a very large measure of common 
ground’. The talks had been “‘of great assistance in the task of co-ordin- 
ating policies, and all those concerned in both Governments have 
expressed great satisfaction with the results’. The Soviet and Chinese 
Governments had been kept informed as to the course of the discussions. 

In the House of Commons a motion for the annulment of the regula- 
tion prescribing penalties for instigating strikes in essential industries 
was defeated by 314 votes to 23. 

April 29.—Mr. Curtin arrived in London with Gen. Blamey and Sir 
Frederick Shedden, Secretary of the Australian War Cabinet. 

April 30.—Issue in Cairo of Mr. Churchill’s message to M. Papan- 
dreou. (see Greece.) 

A new “American Broadcasting Station in Europe” was opened in 
London, and the Director of the overseas branch of the U.S. Office oi 
War Information broadcast a call to the resistance movements in all 
countries. He warned them not to reveal themselves before the proper 
time, when they would be given the signal to rise up against the enemy. 

May 1.—The Conference of Empire Prime Ministers was formally 
inaugurated, and was attended by all the members of the War Cabinet, 
the Chiefs of Staff, the Dominion High Commissioners, and a number 
of Government and Dominion officials. 

Mr. Churchill, welcoming the representatives, said he did not expect 
they would reach complete solutions to all the problems that confronted 
the Empire, but it was high time that they got round a table to exchange 
views and ideas. These ideas were convergent, he thought, but ‘It 
should be our duty to seek to find where divergencies or potential 
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divergencies exist, and to see how such divergencies can be adjusted 
while they are still small”. 

A second major reason for the conversations was that the Common- 
wealth and Empire now had very powerful allies, and “‘it is right that 
the British Empire in its collective united aspect should put itself 
solidly on the map, and make all the watching world realize that it 
stands together, woven into one family of nations capable of solving 
our common problems in full loyalty to the supreme cause for which we 
have drawn the sword, and which we shall not_cease to pursue until 
complete victory has been won’. 

A military mission from Marshal Tito arrived in London, accompan- 
ied by Brigadier Maclean. 

May 2.—Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that an agreement had 
been concluded with the Spanish Government under which: (1) the 
German Consulate-General at Tangier would be closed forthwith and the 
departure of the Consul-General and all his. staff arranged for. The 
Spanish Government had already expelled from there and from Spanish 
Morocco and the Gibraltar area certain German agents who had been 
working against British interests, and they were in the process of 
expelling other such agents to whom H.M. Government had drawn 
their attention. (2) The remaining Spanish units had been withdrawn 
from the Russian front and all survivors of the Blue Division and Air 
Squadron had already returned to Spain except a few wounded and a 
small detachment supervising the withdrawal. 

(3) Six of the Italian merchantmen detained in Spain at the Italian 
armistice had been released, and the rest now would be, except for two 
whose ownership was in dispute. They would be chartered for the 
Spanish Government subject to arbitration as to eventual owner- 
ship. The disposal of the warships which sought refuge in 
Spanish ports after the armistice would be settled by arbitration. (4) 
Export permits for wolfram granted to Germany would be drastically 
reduced, and in May and June only 20 tons a month might be exported. 
Thereafter, for the rest of the year, “‘if as a practical matter they can be 
made’, exports would not exceed 40 tons a month. No exports were 
made to Germany in the 3 months February-April. (In January some 
300 tons were sent, being part of a total of 1,000 tons scheduled for 
export to Germany in 1943.) 

In return, the British and U.S. Governments had agreed to give 
permission for the renewal of petroleum loadings by Spanish tankers in 
the Caribbean and for the lifting from U.S. ports of minor quantities of 
packaged petroleum products, in accordance with the programme in 
operation before the suspension of such loadings. 

It was announced that the Government had sent their reply to the 
Soviet communication about the Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement, which 
they welcomed. 

May 3.—Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that an agreement was 
signed on May 2 for a loan by the Government to China of up to £50 
million to be spent in the sterling area, and a second for the supply of 
arms, munitions, etc., on lend-lease terms. 

_ Replying to questions Mr. Eden stated that the Government were in 
lull agreement with the statement made by Mr. Hull on April 9 about 
the administration of liberated France. In accordance with this, con- 
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versations were in progress between the Supreme Allied Commander and 
the French Military Mission under Gen. Koenig with a view to working 
out detailed arrangements. This meant that the authority with which 
they would deal in liberated France would be the Committee of Liber. 
ation; he did not know of any other authority except Vichy, and “‘we 
have no intention of dealing with Vichy under any circumstances what- 
ever’. It would be for the French nation in due course to make their 
own choice of government. 


Official statement regarding talks held in Washington on the develop- 
ment of oil supplies. (see U.S.A.) The statement ‘was issued simultan- 
eously in London and Washington. 

The Prime Minister of Northern Ireland arrived in London. 

Mr. Curtin issued a statement in London in which he said Australia 
was fighting two battles—one in the jungle, sea, and air, and one in 
the fields and factories. They had been reviewing the extent and 
balance of their war effort in the light of the man-power situation, to 
ensure that Australia would continue to make the maximum contribu- 
tion on both military and production fronts. It was found that, to 
maintain this, 100,000 additional labour units would be needed by 
June. Re-allocation of man-power had been proceeding since October 
and should be completed by the end of 1944. It would not impair in 
any way the combat strength of the Army. 

Under reciprocal lend-lease they had provided ‘90 per cent of the 
food needed by U.S. forces in the $.W. Pacific, as well as clothing and 
supplies of all kinds. During the year the value of reverse lend-lease 
would reach £100 million, or one-sixth of their total war expenditure. 
They had shipped to the United Kingdom up to Dec. 1943 food worth 
over £129 million, and had provided Britain with the equivalent of 20 
million butter rations a week, and enormous quantities of meat. 

To meet all their commitments for food for at home, abroad, the 
services, etc., they were making a re-allocation of man-powerover a period 
of 15 months as follows: special releases from the forces, 20,000; releases 
from munitions industries, 20,000; routine discharges from the services, 
30,000; and additional diversion of women to war industries, 30,000. 
The reduction in the armed forces was made possible by the reduction 
of certain fixed defences no longer considered necessary. 

May 4.—Gen. Velebit, the leader of the Yugoslav military mission, 
told the press in London that he would not have any contact with the 
representatives of King Peter, saying, ‘“We are a purely military, not a 
political mission. When free elections can be held in Yugoslavia the 
people will have the opportunity to decide whether they want the 
monarchy or not. We have made no propaganda against the King, but 
the people have seen that his Government have awarded the highest 
medals to men who collaborated with the enemy and who are staying 
the whole time in enemy garrisons’... Mihailovitch was fighting with the 
Germans against them; his men were in German uniforms. 

The programme of their movement was one of equal rights for all 
the people on the basis of a federated union. They were completely 
independent, and they had no connection with Russia until two 
months ago when the Soviet military mission arrived. They had no 
intention of organizing a Soviet republic. 
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f \r. Curtin made a statement to the London press about Australia’s 
part in the war. (see Australia.) 

' May 5.—The 4th White Paper on the sources of war finance and on 
national income was published; Cmd. 6520. It covered the 5 years 1939- 
1943, during which period the national debt increased from {£4,604 
million to £8,172 million. A considerable part of this increase merely 
reflected the general rise in prices and wages, but another large part was 
due to the full mobilization of the country’s resources. 

The daily expenditure of the central Government rose from 
(9,200,000 in 1940 to £14 million in 1942, and £15,800,000 in 1943, of 
which all but £2 million was spent on the war. 

Mr. Fraser made a statement to the London press about New 
Zealand’s part in the war. (see New Zealand.) 

May 6.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in London. 

May 8.—It was announced from Downing Street that a committee, 
with Lord Macmillan as chairman, had been appointed to advise the 
Government in connection with the post-war restitution of monuments, 
works of art, and archives misappropriated by enemy Governments or 
individuals during the war, and to co-operate with a similar US. 
commission. 


GREECE. April 24.—M. Venizelos offered his resignation to the 
King, owing to the unrest in the forces. 

April 25.—The remnants of the rebel élements in the Navy sur- 
rendered. 

April 26.—It was announced that the King had accepted M. Venize- 
los’ resignation and asked M. Papandreou to form a Government. He 
accepted and was sworn in as Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 

April 27.-M. Papandreou issued two proclamations, to the nation 
and to the forces. He said his mission was to complete the Government 
of National Union by the participation in it of all political parties and 
national liberation organizations. Their watchword would be “one 
Fatherland: one Government: one Army”. Their programme included: 
the reorganization and good discipline of the armed forces; the unifica- 
tion of all the guerrilla bands; the cessation of the reign of terror in 
rural districts of Greece; continuous endeavour for the dispatch of food 
and medical supplies to the enslaved Greeks; the securing of order and 
freedom for the people when liberated in such a way that they might 
decide with full sovereignty on the constitution, the social order, and 
the Government as a whole; severe penalties for traitors; full satisfaction 
of national rights, including “‘the full securing of our new frontiers’”’. 

To the armed forces he said the Army could not belong either to 
persons, parties, or organizations of classes, but only to the nation. 
Sections of the Army and Navy had been carried away “to acts which 
have been harmful to the common allied struggle and profitable to the 
enemy”. But for the warm love of Greece and recognition of her great 
services felt by the admiral of the Allied forces Greeks might have been 
lamenting “over innumerable victims and our national disaster might 
have been irreparable’’. 

The reform of the forces would begin immediately, and he called on 
them to obey the Government’s orders. 

April 30.—A message from Mr. Churchill to Mr. Papandreou was 
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published in Cairo, promising him all support in his “supreme task and 
duty of directing all Greek forces against the common foe’’, and saying 
‘“We have made our position as the ally of Greece and one of her oldest 
friends abundantly clear. The Nazi tyrant must be destroyed or ey. 
pelled from the country’’. Then, as soon as ever tranquillity had been 
restored, the Greek nation, free from foreign interference of all kinds. 
would choose the form of democratic government under which it wished 
to live, whether it be a monarchy or a republic. “The King is the 
servant of his people’, he said;’‘‘I am sure he has no wish to force him- 
self upon the nation. Having begun the war against Italy in a victorious 
manner he is now bound in honour to fight it through to the end against 
the Germans. No one has a constitutional right to stand between him 
and this duty.” 

Britain was responsible during the war for maintaining good relations 
with the Egyptian sovereign Power, and in the event of solemn events 
in the military field could not allow sporadic disorders to break out 
among the Greek forces in Egypt who had been constitutionally placed 
under the Allied Commander in the Mediterranean. “It is the Greek 
nation’’, he went on, “‘not small bodies of soldiers, sailors, and politicians 
resting under our shield, who will decide the future. A free, independent, 
prosperous, and happy Greece would be dear to the British heart. We 
judge every Greek of every class and party according as they help to 
rescue the soil of Greece from the Hitlerite foe.”’ 

In his task of facing the perils and toils of heading a renewed attack 
by Greece on Germany M. Papandreou would have Britain’s perserver- 
ing and powerful support, and his watchwords, Mr. Churchill concluded, 
should be “The union of all against the common foe’, ‘‘The cleansing 
of the land from foreign butchers’’, ‘‘Free choice by the Greeks them- 
selves of the government under which they wish to live’. 

May 2.—The Prime Minister thanked Mr. Churchill for his message 
which, he said, ‘‘strengthens me greatly in the heavy task I have as- 
sumed”. After deploring the differences between the resistance forces 
in Greece, he said “the question of régime has ceased to exist for the 
Greek people, because we are all agreed that it will be solved by the 
free and genuine vote of the people, the verdict of whom we shall all 


” 


obey”’. 


INDIA. May 5.—The Government decided, solely on medical grounds, 
to release Mr. Gandhi unconditionally. 
May 6.—Mr. Gandhi was released. 


ITALY. April 25.—Meeting of Mussolini and Hitler. (see Germany.) 
Rome radio reported that Mussolini told some 12,000 troops training 
in Germany that Italy would march to the bitter end at the side of the 
great National Socialist Germany. 
April 27.—The Cabinet issued a declaration of policy, pronouncing 
its chief task to be the conduct of the war. It proposed to create a small 
consultative body to take the place of Parliament, ‘‘in agreement with 
the committees of liberation” (established after the overthrow of 
Fascism and composed, in general, of representatives of the democratic 
parties). The fighting forces would be increased in strength, and all 
possible aid given to partisans “to whatever party they belong”’. 
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[t also promised a series of measures to relieve the sufferings of the 
people as a result of the war, but pointed out the difficulties the Govern- 
ment departments had to face, with their buildings destroyed, their 
archives lost, and their staffs dispersed. 

It was learned that the Government had applied for admission to the 
[.L.0. 

April 30.—Six young Italians, sent by the Germans to spy in the 
beach-head area, were shot, after trial by an allied military court. 

May 6.—Four Italian spies were shot at Naples, after conviction by 
a military court. 


JAPAN, May 8.—A Board of Information spokesman stated that the 
Government had declared their readiness to comply with the U.S. re- 
quest to dispatch a ship to Vladivostok to take over relief supplies and 
mail from America to prisoners and internees in Japan. He stated that 
areply had been sent to the U.S. request setting forth clearly how Ameri- 
can nationals were being treated, pointing out the error and mis- 
understandings on the part of the U.S. Government, and calling its 
attention to the unjust treatment of Japanese nationals by the U.S. 
authorities. 


NEW ZEALAND. May 5.—In a statement in London the Prime 
Minister said the new phase of the war was marked by an urgent and 
increasing demand for their foodstuffs, partly for the U.K., partly for 
the U.S. troops in the Pacific, and, of course, in time, for the needs of 
the peoples of Europe. They had, however, already strained their man- 
power resources to the utmost for the fighting services, and had no men 
to spare for this increased food production. Therefore they were now 
making certain readjustments in part of the forces to get back farmers 
to the land. 

New Zealand began the war with a regular army of only 1,000 men, 
but she had maintained a division in the Middle East since 1940. 
New Zealanders fired the first shots in Greece, fought the battles of 
Maleme and Galatos, in Crete, were part of the spearhead of the 8th 
Army in Africa, and were now on the Cassino front. In the Pacific the 
3rd Division took part successfully in the counter-offensive in the 
Solomons, at Vella Lavella, and took Treasury Island, off Bougainville, 
and Green Island, off New Ireland. Their airmen had fought in prac- 
tically every theatre of the war. The Navy had also played a small 
but useful role, as witness the part played by the Achilles in sinking 
the Graf Spee. 

[heir casualties had been extremely high, and, with the possible 
exception of Russia, the highest in proportion to population among 
the United Nations. Killed numbered 7,300; missing, 1,850; prisoners, 
7,300; and wounded, 13,400. The population in 1939 was 1,630,000, 
including 355,000 men between 18 and 45. Of these 157,000 were 
serving full-time with the forces, while there were 124,000 in the part- 
ume Home Guard, and 160,000 in the civil defence organization. The 
total number withdrawn from industry for the armed forces was 
ere and the number sent oversea since the war began about 


POLAND. April 26.—Grunwald, head of the S.S., in the suburban 
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area of Warsaw, was shot dead by patriots, with two of his escort. The 
Poles escaped. 

Mr. Eden’s statement re anti-Semitism. (see Great Britain.) 

May 2.—The National Council decided to appoint a commission of § 
(2 Jews, members of the Council, and 4 members of the Peasant. 
Socialist, National, and Christian Democratic Labour Parties) to 
inquire into the desertions from the Army in Great Britain. 

May 3.—The Prime Minister, speaking in London on National Day, 
said the democratic system demanded an informed public opinion, and 
it needed the support of this public opinion in the framing of a policy 
capable of assuring a lasting peace. He believed that the nations of 
Europe had matured enough to co-operate within the framework of a 
European organization. Europe was already a spiritual entity, and 
after the war it must become an economic entity harmoniously co- 
operating with Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. Briefly, their aims 
were: a free individual in a free country, economic and regional unions, 
a united Europe asa member of a world organization, and collabor- 
ation and security—these closely-knitted links would together assure 
peace and the happiness of mankind. 


PORTUGAL. April 25.—-3 British merchantmen reached the Tagus 
with some 25,000 tons of wheat and other grain from the Argentine. 

May 5.—Voz published a strong criticism of recent B.B.C. broadcasts 
in Portuguese, particularly that on May 3 evening, as being not only 
unjust and improper politically, but also an ‘‘obvious intrusion into 
Portuguese internal politics’. 

May 8.—It was learned that conferences had taken place recently 
in Lisbon between financial and commercial experts of Britain, the 
U.S.A., and Switzerland. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. April 27.—The Governor appointed a 
commission of 4 to inquire into all economic and social aspects of trade 
by and with the natives of the colony. The Government were under- 
stood to intend forming a central board of co-operative organizations 
in each reserve. Model towns would be planned, connected with large 
European centres by good roads, and would be self-contained as regards 
shops, banks, amusements, etc. 


SPAIN. May 2.—Announcement of agreement with Britain and the 
U.S.A. regarding exporting wolfram to Germany, and other matters. 
(see Great Britain.) — The Foreign Ministry stated that the agreement 
comprised every point awaiting settlement in a spirit of comprehension 
regarding Spain’s position of strict neutrality and “the realities of the 
present hour... .” 

May 7.—A.B.C., in the first editorial press comment on the agree- 
ment with Britain and America, said it proved that “there exists not 
the slightest obstacle to any question concerning these three countries 
being satisfactorily settled by correct and friendly discussion’. 


SWEDEN. April 25.—Another consignment of about 3,000 German 

maps of Sweden was discovered and confiscated by the Customs. 
May 1.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Malmé, said they must 

themselves maintain their neutrality; they could not expect others te 
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do it for them. A neutral could not expect much esteem, especially if 
the belligerent believes he is fighting not only for his own interests, but 
for those of others. That had been said by both sides in the present war. 
The repercussions and the result of the struggle would affect themrall, 
but that did not mean that the neutral was obliged to accept the 
belligerent’s conclusions. He must judge for himself how best to 
safeguard his interests and serve his ideals. 

A neutral might be forced to make concessions he found burdensome. 
That did not mean that he took the wrong attitude, but only that he 
had been unable to keep to his line as strictly as he would have liked. 
From there it was a long step to renouncing the right to use his own 
judgment, leaving it to others to decide what was right as regards his 
position, interests, and obligations. This he could not do without 
renouncing the right of self-determination, and that Sweden could not 
and would not do. 

May 2.—It was announced that 2,850 German maps of 12 different 
areas near the Norwegian frontier had been found at Haparanda station 
on April 29. They were among mail sent from Oslo to German H.Q. 
at Rovaniemi. 

May 7.—German, officials were understood to have told representa- 
tives of the Government that the maps were being sent to their troops 
as a matter of routine, and were in unsealed cars because Sweden no 
longer permitted sealed cars to pass through. 

May 8.—Mr. Griffis, representing the U.S. foreign economic adminis- 
tration, arrived in Stockholm. 

The British Minister stated at a British Society luncheon that there 
was a certain amount of irritation in Britain at present about neutrals 
as neutrals, and that the people felt strongly that each nation, like each 
man and woman, should contribute according to its means and ability 
to shorten the war. There was no hope for a rebirth of happiness for 
mankind so long as Germany dominated Europe, for under her tyranny 
none of the smaller nations could survive independent and free. Such 
a survival for the smaller nations was the aim of the United Nations. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Afril 27.—Disturbances occurred 
in Beirut, after the display of a “foreign” flag outside the Parliament 
building. After the police had restored order the Chamber met and the 
Prime Minister made a statement and asked for a vote of confidence. 
This was passed unanimously. 

A curfew was imposed in Beirut. 

April 29.—The Prime Minister told the press that the situation was 
well in hand. A special court was set up to try those responsible for the 
disorders. 

May 1.—The curfew was lifted. 


TANGIER. May 2.—Agreement between Spanish and British 

Governments for closing of German Consulate. (see Great Britain.) 
May 3.—The press reported the wolfram agreement, but omitted, by 

order of the censor, all reference to the expulsion from Tangier of the 

German Consul-General and other German agents. 

_May 4.—The German Consulate remained open, and reports were in 

circulation, spread by the Germans, that the agreement between Spain 
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and Great Britain ¢ did not ttachide provision for it its closing. The Britis) 
Consul-General protested to the Spanish authorities against thd 


censoring of Mr. Eden’s speech announcing the agreement. 
May 5.—The authorities allowed Mr. Eden’s speech to be printed j 


the English edition of the Tangier Gazette, but not in the Spanish ang 
French editions. The Dante Alighiere Club, used as Italian Fascisi 


headquarters, was closed by the local authorities. 


TURKEY. April 25.—M. Goker, the chairman of the Foreign Affair 


Committee, was appointed Ambassador in Tokyo. 


German News Agency reports stated that a British military missio 


had arrived in Ankara to resume staff talks. 
Apni 27.—Papen was stated to have left for Berlin. 


U.S.A. April 24.—The plenary session of the I.L.O. conferencg 


opened at Philadelphia. 


April 25.—President Roosevelt received Mr. and Mrs. Curtin an 


the President-elect of Costa Rica. 


Mr. Hull told the press that the Government was “very dissatisfied’ 
with the Swedish reply to the U.S. Note requesting the cessation 0 


certain exports to Germany. 


Governor Bricker of Ohio proposed at an Ohio Society dinner tha 


the U.S.A. should join with Britain, Russia, and China to maintai 


order after the war until a formal peace could be written. The 4 Grea 


Powers should act as “independent sovereign States” without a wor 


police force, and should maintain adequate military power to keep th¢ 
world in order. He also suggested the immediate exploration by th¢ 
United Nations of a basis for a permanent international structure fo 
peace which would include American participation in “‘a co-operativ¢ 
organization of sovereign nations’ without any world super-govern 


ment. 


The Senate passed the $32,600 million Navy appropriation bill by 


60 votes to nil. 


Mr. Hull, asked to comment on Mr. Churchill’s speech of April 21 
said: “‘It is not to be assumed that the Prime Minister’s statement wa 
intended to imply the abandonment of the view that the United 
Kingdom and all the United Nations should be disposed and able t( 
press forward strongly in co-operation for economic advancement an 
prosperity with measures which will expand international trade rathe 


than restrict it.” 


April 27.—Governor Dewey of New York announced his approval 0 
the basic principles of foreign policy as set out by Mr. Hull on April 


He said there was overwhelming agreement among the people on thr 
major objectives: 1. To carry on the war to total victery, and thus driv 


home to the aggressors a lesson that would never be forgotten; 2. 1 


organize, in co-operation with other nations, a structure of pea¢ 
backed by adequate force to prevent war; 3. To establish and maintai 


in the United States relations with other nations on conditions calc 


lated to promote world-wide economic stability. 
It was essential to maintain solid relations between Britain, Russi: 


America, and China; also to realize that the maintenance of pea¢ 
would require continuing labour and -forbearance, When they ha 
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ceased to wage war, they would have to wage peace. It would not be 
sufficient after the war merely to draw up a treaty and then forget about 
it. They had learned much since 1919. Experience had taught them that 
they could not remain unaffected by what happened elsewhere, and 
that unprovoked aggression against a freedom-loving people anywhere 
was an attack on the peace of the whole world. 

April 28.—Col. Knox died in Washington, aged 70. 

April 29.—Mr. Atherton’s address regarding Mr. Hull’s statement on 
foreign policy. (see Canada.) 

April 30.—Gen. MacArthur told the press at his H.Q. that he had 
on several occasions announced that he was not a candidate for the 
ofice of President, but in order to make his position entirely unequivo- 
al he would request that no action be taken that would in any way 
ink his name with the nomination. 

The 27,100 ton aircraft carrier Bon Homme Richard was launched at 
Brooklyn yard. 

May 1.—The House Naval Committee approved unanimously a 
Bill appropriating $1,800 million for the construction of more landing 
craft. 

Lord Halifax, speaking to the Chamber of Commerce at Charleston, 
sid he did not believe that anywhere in the world after the war need 
there be any real clash between the vital interests of the United States 
and those of Britain. After peace, the finding of jobs would be the first 
thing the British people would be interested in. They would hope to 
have more varied food than at present, and a decent house to live in. 
{they were to have them it was vital for them to maintain the highest 
possible level of employment, and the only way they could hope to do 
that was through revival of their oversea trade. 

But most of their convertible oversea capital had been sold, and 
shipping earnings had been very much reduced. Losses from enemy 
ation had been large, while the United States had built a vast merchant 
feet, and by so doing saved the cause of the United Nations, and he 
added, “‘it would indeed be the way of the ostrich if we pretended that 
i this situation. there was no problem’’. The plain fact was that they 
must revive their shipping and oversea trade not in order that they 
night live well, but in order that they might live at all. What injured 
me member of the community of nations ultimately injured all, and 
‘without our ships and our oversea trade the standard of living of our 
ople . . . will decline, and if that happens so surely will the effect of 
that decline be felt in your lives here in the United States. . . . You will 
preciate what our shipping and our export trade mean to us. We 
fall appreciate that in order to find full employment for your people 
jou, too, will need shipping and exports for the huge output of goods 
hich your industries... will be able to produce. We know that 
rade is not, and never was, a fixed quantity—that, on the contrary, it is 
upable .. . of almost indefinite expansion or contraction. There are 
tat markets the world over waiting to be developed. .. .’’ 

May 3.—An official statement was issued on the Washington talks 
m petroleum between experts of the U.S. and British Governments 
tich began on April 16. The two groups explored the full range of 
pth countries’ interest in petroleum on the basis of broad principles 

king to the proposed long-range development of abundant oil 
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supplies. They then reviewed various specific matters of mutua] 
interest relating to production, distribution, and transportation of oj] 
including questions relating to production in the Middle East, the 
proposed pipe-line across Arabia, and the Iraqi Petroleum (o,’s 
project for a pipe-line from Kirkuk to Haifa. The groups shared the 
view that peace-time inter-Governmental aspects of such matters 
should be resolved, as between the two Governments, within the 
framework of broad principles which had been discussed. 

The formation in New York was announced of a “council for a 
democratic Germany” by refugees representing political groups from 
the Centre Party to the extreme left. It disclaimed any idea of acting 
as a German Government in exile, and its immediate programme was 
the study of practical measures for the political reconstruction of a 
democratic Germany, the purging of education and art of Nazi teach- 
ings, and the formulation of a programme of political unity. to which all 
anti-Nazi forces in Germany could eventually adhere. 

May 4.—Mr. Stettinius arrived back in Washington. He said his 
discussions in London were “‘most successful’’. 

It was announced that the President had asked Congress to appro- 
priate $450 million for participation in U.N.R.R.A., and to grant 
authority to transfer for the same purpose $350 million worth of 
supplies, services, and funds available under the Lend-lease Act. 

The Senate began consideration of the measure to extend the Lend- 
lease Act till June 30, 1945, and was advised that on April 1 last U.S. 
war expenditures abroad, including lend-lease, totalled $30,362,687 ,362 
(including all loans, investments, army and navy construction, and 
purchases made in Europe, Asia, and Latin America). 

The Chief of the Division of World Trade Intelligence in the State 
Department, speaking at Hot Springs, said the Allied ‘‘black list’’ of 
firms in neutral countries who were co-operating with the enemy would 
not be automatically suspended as soon as the war ended. It would 
necessarily take some time to effect adjustments of economic controls 
and their withdrawal would be slower for nationals of, or residents in, 
neutral countries who had engaged in equipping or servicing the militar) 
machine of the enemy. 

The Adviser on Reciprocal Aid for the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion stated that reverse lend-lease up to the end of 1943 was valued 
at over $2,000 million, and in 1944 an even greater amount would be 
received by the United States. The figures did not include any cost of 
transportation. 

The total of lend-lease aid from the beginning (March, 1941) was 
$20,000 million, and 14 per cent of the war expenditures of the United 
States had been for this, but ‘‘these expenditures’’, he said, “have not 
been less effective in promoting the defence of the United States and 
in bringing nearer the defeat of the enemy than has the 86 per cent o! 
our war production used by our own armed forces”. The British Com- 
monwealth nations were now contributing about 50 per cent of their 
gross national production to the war. The United States was just now 
reaching the point where one-half of gross national production was 
devoted to war purposes, including transfers under lend-lease. The 
end of the war would usher in the third phase of lend-lease, which 
would probably disappear, in its existing state, but the principle 0! 
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mutual aid in mutual self-interest that was embodied in the lend-lease 
Act must live on. 

May 6.—President Roosevelt asked Congress to appropriate an 
additional $3,450,570,000 to carry through the lend-lease programme 
during the year beginning July 1, 1944; also to make available to him 
any unexpended balances from previous appropriations. 

The revised “‘black list’’ of firms in neutral countries showed that 
38 Eire firms and individuals were included, for the first time. 

May 7.—The War Department issued the figures of the number of 
prisoners of war in the country. They included 133,135 Germans and 
5,136 Italians. 

May 8.—The Senate voted by 63 to 1 to extend the Lend-lease Act 
to June, 1945, with an amendment forbidding the President to make 
any economic or military commitment after the war in connection with 
lend-lease settlements. 





U.S.S.R. April 25.—An article in Jzvestia, explaining the absence of 
Russia from the I.L.O. conference, stated that if the I.L.O. ceased to 
be an appendage of the moribund League of Nations and became an 
organ of the United Nations, Russia would be prepared to participate. 

A member of the central committee of the Communist Party, in a 
broadcast gave the Red Army the May Day slogan ‘“‘With the allies, 
finish off the Germans on their own soil’. He said the task was not 
only to drive the enemy completely from Soviet soil but to pursue his 
armies on to the territories of Germany’s vassals ’and also on the soil 
of Germany itself. He added that by its victories the Red Army had 
done everything to facilitate for the allies the opening of major military 
operations in the west and south, which were impatiently awaited by 
the whole world. He warned Hitler’s satellites that their one hope now 
lay in an immediate break with Germany. The fact that the Red 
Army was already fighting beyond Russia had not served as a bone 
of contention among the allies, nor had the Polish reactionaries been 
able to stir up trouble, for the Soviet Government’s offer to recognize 
the Curzon Line as the future Soviet-Polish frontier had met with 
favourable reaction from the allies. The Hitlerite attempt to use 
Mihailovitch had also’ failed. An exaraple of the relations between the 
US.S.R. and neighbouring small nations was the treaty between 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, by which the Soviet Government had 
clearly shown its desire to have friendly States and not States ruled by 
gangsters, like Beck’s Poland, on its frontiers. By these diplomatic 
acts Russia’s military union with Britain and the U.S.A. had been still 
further strengthened. 

April 28.—Marshal Stalin received Father Orlemanski, a priest of 
Polish origin, and Prof. Lange, of Chicago University, both U.S. 
citizens, who had come over from America to further a Russo-Polish 
settlement. 

April 30.—Marshal Stalin, in a May Day Order of the Day to the 
forces and the nation, referred to the achievements of the Army, and 
said a substantial contribution to these successes had been made by 
their great allies, who were holding the front in Italy and diverting a 
considerable part of the German troops from Russia. They were also 
supplying very valuable strategical raw materials and armaments, 
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and by siiiitaan to systematic bombing the military objectives jy 
Germany were undermining that country’s military might. 

The Red Army’s successes might, however, have proved unstable and 
been reduced to naught by the first serious counter-blow had not it 
been backed by the entire Soviet people and the entire country. 
Workers, farmers, intelligentsia, with all the Soviet peoples, were 
determined to bring nearer the enemy’s rout, to restore completely the 
destroyed national economy, and to make their country still more 
powerful and wealthy. 

Fear and confusion now reigned among the allies of Hitler, who 
could not fail to see that Germany had lost the war. They had only 
one chance to escape catastrophe—to break with Germany and 
withdraw from the war. But it was hardly to be expected that their 
Governments were capable of doing this, and it was to be supposed 
that the people of these countries would themselves have to cope with 
the task of liberation. The more they did themselves, the more they 
could count on the understanding of democratic countries. 

The German Army was now like a wounded beast which was forced 
to crawl away to its lair to heal its wounds, but there it did not cease to 
be dangerous, and “‘in order to eliminate the menace of enslavement 
from our country and the countries allied to us, it is imperative that 
the wounded German beast be hotly pursued and finished off in its own 
lair. While pursuing the enemy we must liberate from German bondage 
our brother Poles, Czechoslovaks, and the other people of western 
Europe allied to us who are under the heel of Hitlerite Germany. It is 
obvious that this task is more difficult than the expulsion of German 
troops from the boundaries of the Soviet Union. It can be accomplished 
only by a joint approach by the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the 
United States of America, by combined blows from the east by our 
armies and from the west by the armies of our allies. There can be no 
doubt that only by such a synchronized blow can Hitlerite Germany be 
completely crushed.” 

M. Vyshinsky announced at a press conference that, on the initiative 
of the Czechoslovak Government, negotiations had recently been 
carried on for an agreement to cover the possible entry of Soviet troops 
into Czechoslovakia. The agreement provided that supreme power in 
military matters in the operational zone on Czechoslovak territory 
should be vested, so long as this was required, in the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Soviet (allied) troops. National front committees, under 
the direction of the Czechoslovak Government, would take over the 
administration of liberated territory in conjunction with the Russian 
Commander. This would be done in the following manner. A delegate 
of the Government would be appointed, whose duty would be: (1) to 
create and direct the Administration on liberated territory; (2) to 
establish the Czechoslovak military forces; (3) to ensure the active 
assistance of the Administration to the Soviet (Allied) C.-in-C.—i.e. to 
give appropriate instructions to the local authorities on the basis 0! 
the requirements of the Soviet (Allied) C.-in-C. 

The local committees would be democratically elected by universal 
franchise (known Fascists and active collaborationists excluded). 
These would elect delegates to district committees, and they in turn 
would elect delegates to provincial committees. The provincial com- 
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mittees would then elect a provisional parliament for the whole country 
until a free general election could take place. 

The British and U.S. Governments had been informed on April 15 of 
the course of negotiations leading to the agreement, and on April 21 
the U.S. Government had expressed no objection. 

May 4.—The Government decided to float a third war loan with 
25 (00 million roubles as the target. 

May 5.—A State commission published a report on the destruction 
done by the Germans at Novgorod, where only 40 out of over 2,000 
houses were found habitable. The names of the chief culprits were 
given, including the commanders of the 18th German Army and of the 

— Blue Division. 

May 6.—-Father Orlemanski left Moscow, and told the press that Mar- 
shal Ste “lin was a friend of the Polish people. Quoting the Marshal’s 
statement that “Poland should not be a corridor through which the 
enemy passes at will to try and destroy Russia’, he said, “Stalin really 
wants a strong, independent, and democratic Poland to protect herself 
iainst future aggressors. All he asks for is a friendly Poland’’. 

May 7.—The Extraordinary Commission for the investigation of 
German atrocities announced that over 102,000 civilians had been mur- 
dered in the Rovno region of pre-war Poland, in accordance with a 
plan aiming at the extermination of the Ukrainian population. 

The War Loan was oversubscribed within 48 hours. 

May 8.—Signature in London of Russo-Czechoslovak agreement. 


(see Czechoslovakia.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. April 26.—M. Sain, the Minister of Finance, re- 
signed and was succeeded by Dr. Grizogono, who was already Minister 
of Information and of Shipping. 

April 28.—The Free Yugoslav radio stated that the Germans had 
murdered 20 per cent of the population of the Kordun region, in 
Croatia. 

April 30.—It was announced that an agreement had been signed in 
Cairo between Col. Pirc, Marshal Tito’s chief of Staff, and the A.O. 
(.-in-C, Middle East, under which a Yugoslav air contingent was to be 
formed to operate within the framework of the R.A.F. Yugoslavs 
would be accepted in the R.A.F.V.R. to be trained and then formed into 
Yugoslav squadrons. 

May 1.—Tito’s military mission in London. (see Great Britain.) 

May 2.—The Free Yugoslav radio announced that Major Churchill, 
son of the British Prime Minister, had been touring liberated Croat 
territory and had visited the regional anti-Fascist Council of the 
Liberation Committee. 

May 4.—Statement by Gen. Velebit in London regarding his 
mission. (see Great Britain.) 

May 5.—The Government Information Office issued a statement 
saying that Gen. Mihailovitch had for the last 4 years been fighting 
the Germans with unswerving determination, and the German Govern- 
ment had placed a ransom of 100,000 gold marks on his head. To blame 
his men for wearing German uniforms was the same as would be 
blaming the partisans for wearing Italian, Ustachi, or German uni- 
forms themselves: fighters wore what they could capture. 
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